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FOR 8O YEARS 


(Co Ce ARS 
ELIXIR 


THE MOST EFFICACIOUS REMEOY IN 


CONSUMPTION 


COUGHS,COLDS,ASTHMA, 
CHRONIC BRONCHITI S,ETC. 








Cocoa 
for Breakfast 























See NEW B OK on consumPT! ( ON, etc., by Dest ft all breaktast drink PLAS\ 
G. T. CON e po t free fr om COCOA ' ; ' 
BEE oy hid Pek anogy! , 6.E. ‘ . t to prepare, and 
\}n , 





EXTRA PIN MONEY. 
Why keep that useless Jewellery 





ASK YOUR GROCEK 
FOR 
PLASMON COCOA 
or CHOCOLATE. 
PLASMON OATS. 
PLASMON BISCUITS. 


Etc., etc., etc. 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 
18, London Street, NORWICH. 







































Food 


the difficulty which infants 
7470 ap cept wa generally find in digesting 
MEL cow's milk alone is entirely 
Frees — overcome, 











Either of the | mn 
“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of % 
pages, deal with the feeds and reafi 





infants ti 
°. .. o ‘ 
elling “HINTS ON we ANING, rk of OF pages | 
treating of the care of infants during and @ 
wean Wi re ‘ fr simple diets, 






he ent, post free urge of young 
fants on a MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON. S.E. 
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__ THE QuIVER. 


She Tlealth ore gh 


ti I 1 sonmices. "he 





reversibie low in price, !« . m. 
Why? > t = t real 

we: 18/6 ; 21/-; ; 24/6. 

Pa cauion, 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND PRICE LISTS. 
TRELOAR & SONS, bDept. 39, Ludgate Hill, London, E.c. 
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PROMISE AND FULFILMENT. 














There is ar ld axiom to the effect that what everybody says must be true. 
Certainly it is generally safe to follow the crowd. Its instinct is usually right, 
and in the matter of common ailments you may profitably pay heed to the 
opinion of the majority—which in times of sickness puts its faith in the efficacy 
of Beecham’s Pills. Nor has that trust been misplaced. An annual sale 
of 6,000,000 boxes proves the universality of the belief in the value of 

Many pre tions, miscalled remedies, claim impossibilities rhey could not 
reasonabl ‘ “Im ch Shant isclaimed forthem. No exaggerated statements 
ire put forward respecting Beecham’s Pills. The steady demand for them 

year after year— proves that those who have need of them have found that they 


that they are announced to effect. No other medicine is so 

nerally a iniformly successful in giving strength to the stomach—correcting 

the t tem and regulating the liver, kidneys, and bowels, and the use 
of Beecham’s Pills will prove to your perfect satisfaction that they 


MAKE GOOD EVERY CLAIM. 


SOPH HH HEHE OEE 





Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1 (56 pills) and 2.9 (168 pills). 
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LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S HAIR 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL, 


Golden Colour 


WEEDY LAWNS TRANSFORMED 
f* CLIMAX” | 


other Garden Necessaries, | 





> 10/6 
4 
ROWL AND & SONS. Hatton Garden, London. 


WEEDY LAWNS 


CATALOGU f ve and 


The Chemical Co., Lid., 
27 & 29, CRANMER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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Makers to H.M. The King, H.M. The Queen, and 





THE QUIVER, 





PURE CONCENTRATED 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
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Gocoa 


“THE MOST PERFECT FORM OF 


At all times, all seasons, this Drink-food conveys an 
amount of sustenance to the body obtainable from 
no other food with such ease. There is no undue 
strain on the digestive organs, and most edibles 
have nothing like its food value. Many of these 
wear out the internal machinery instead of renewing 
it. FFRY’S puts back the loss of tissue inevitable 
to daily toil, whether in business or recreation. 





COCOA.” 





HAVE NEVER TASTED COCOA }/ 





THAT | LIKE SO WELL.” 





The Original Firm. 


Sir Chas. A. Cameron, C.B., M.D. 


Sy) 
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Guy ‘s Hospital Gazette. 


300 Gold Medals. 
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A LATE EASTER brings you right into the 
ideal season for outdoor photography, and the ideal 
outfit is a Kodak Outfit. © All you have to carry 
is a Kodak and some‘ Kodak daylight-loading spools. 
€@ The Kodak Developing Tank does the rest on your 


1 return, and from start to finish no dark room is required, 


The KODAK BOOK, beautifully 
illustrated, shows how easy it is. 
) Post free to anyone naming this 
magazine. 
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A unique and light diet for Invalids and others. 
It is very sustaining 


and nourishing, is readily taken by those who 
can rt . 
al) C , cr iallw +} 4 
1 ; especially useful for the aged It can be 
made the additi P fenit . ] 
n 1ddition of boiling water only being necessary. 


In Tins at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists, &. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


erm: & HANBURYS Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, LONDON. 
1 the well-known “Allenburys” Food | 
































THE QUIVER. 


DE LONG 


HOOKS 


and 


| See that EYES 


hump? f 
Nowfitfedwith | JOSEPH 3 


he new 


HeartShapedEye | GILLOTT's} 


“Highland” Pen 


speeds along the paper with the ease 
and grace of the swallow. It is the 
specially pliant turned-up point which 
gives the ideal touch to the Highland 
pen—invaluable to rapid writers. Other 

















See that your 
Dressmaker 
uses no other 
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Cannot eT popular pens of Joseph 
ust Gillott’s are the ‘'J.G.,"" the ‘ Bank,” 
the ‘‘ Goldfields,’’ and the **‘ Welcome.” 
It will pay you as a writer to find out 
which of these five pens suits you. 
AllGenuineCards | losern ( 
bear the words Boxes, of 
See that hump? Sa te a I 
stam] J 
i hu 
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The Straight Heart Eye. 








CONSEQUENCES -. 


HE was alarmed by the Boot-Bill. 
HE spoke to the WIFE about it. 
SHE said she ‘‘ thought they would save 
money if all the family wore wooD 
MILNE HEEL PADS.” 
HE said, ‘Then, for goodness sake, 
Why don’t you do it?” 
THE CONSEQUENCE was 
that next quarter there was 
NO BOOT-BILL. 
THE REVOLVING HEEL CO. PRESTON. 











GEE THE NAME, 





THE QUIVER. 


Le * rer 4 i : 
ae Dr. C. W. Saleeby’s Opinion. 

















; This popular writer on scientific subjects, 
{(— and author of the famous work on ‘ Worry,’ 
4 writes :—‘*A true tonic must be a special , 
A: food, and Sanatogen is a true tonic. 7 
/ A because in view of its composition it is a A 
—» true food, and in some special way a 
é NATURAL nervous food."’ PERFECT 
REMEDY NERVE FOOD. 











Sanatogen is a powerful and natural Restorative. Physicians 


universally have proved its value, and confidently prescribe it 


for Nervous Breakdown, General Debility, and in convales- 


cence. It is equally beneficial in childhood and in old age. 


SANATOGEN 

























EE 
= is used in the Royal Family. It can be obtained of all Chemists in packages 
n) from 1/9 to 96. Interesting booklet by Dr. Saleeby, post free from 


The SANATOGEN CO., 


BSBEReBeeweweeeeaeesaeawe 


83, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
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antl N FI UNEVEN GROUND, 
& BAYLISS, L™ fh I 
| IRON -_ ™ : i, 
HURDLES, — = RAILING. © LOW PRICES. “ 


GATES, &c 











il, seat hae | WOLVERHAMPTON. 


(Wahl 4 leet EDL LCL IA J LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- 
~~ | 1 ENC TT See 1392141 CANNON STEC. 
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Medical Opinion rec ognises this as the Best Cod-liver on produced. 





66 ee TI e bene ficial action of 
Cod-liver Oil depends 
largely on the ease 

i with which it ean be 
assimilated 

‘* Alle ape rys” Cod 

0D; LIVER OIL 

tories “ special 

t roce es 

sina uch an oil — t ean istinet proc ind 

digested when ordinary 

tations follow after it is swallowed.""—M i Press Cod-liver Oil is refused. 


Of Chemists in ty4 and I Pint Bottles in Cartons bearing the Trade Marks “Allenburys” and a Plough. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 








Use only 


1 OR 


POLISHES 


(Black and Browa) 


For BOOTS & SHOES. 
Saves BOOTS, MONEY, TIME, & LABOUR. 


Tins, 3d., 6d., & is. 


Your bootmaker can supply yo' If he does not stock them 
send his name and address to “n. NELSON, Clarke Road, 
Northampton, and a FREE SAMPLE will be sem to you, 


Take no other, there is nothing ‘just 








COLEMAN's = 


WINCARNIS 


Restorative & Nerve-Tonic. 


FOR NERVOUS WEAKNESS, 











SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS| 
SIGN THIS COUPON ahi 1 | 








COLEMAN & CO., Ltd., Wincarnis 
Works, Norwich. 




















ler be semt to beri fast. 


y Samples ter 
Collars. Ladies’, fr yun per dozen. 


as good’’ as “N” Polish. 
—e i, 4/ax pe lozen. 


IRISH snes ie 
GOLLARS, CUFFS, :”: rf. Sc 
2 AND SHIRTS © ~= 








BINSON & ( LEAVER  BELPAS! PAST and a wo 170, Regen 








NO LANCING OR spall 


af BURGESS’ ‘LION OINTMENT, 







TRADE Cured thers a “r being grve "by He "7 
The BEST REMEDY for WOUNDS andall Skim 
Di A CEE x r ULCERS 

RS, Al MA, &c 

‘ 5 Of Lestime als fre arts, 
Sold by all Ch Th, 1/14, Ac.. per box, or post free for P.O, from 
Proprietor, | Bl K GESS, 69, Gray's Inn Road, London, Advice gratis 








KIND IS PREFERRED. Aware 


FREE “ 0 > D by STATI . t fy EMIsTS 








“THE QUEEN *» RECOMMENDS === 


OHM BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE’ 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, Bp th Mi AR KIh 


TRETCHER, 
1S & STORES: or post f 





















AD, LUNDON, N 








DEAFNESS! 
BLINDNESS! 


ra New Treatment 


Sy bi 


cae no ste ve OO nw 
Mr. T. ISON (Ison’s Eye and Ear Dispensary, Ltd.), 


71, Gt. George Street, Leeds. 











Proce ypTUs s 


PASTILLES 


a" VOICE. 





PINE® 


Broncho-Laryngeal) 


CHEST, THROAT, 
A Boon for Asthma, Cough, Catarrb. 


For 


ers. 
Invaluable to Speakers, Singers, and — 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN te I 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


v 


SIR HENRY IRVING 
MISS ELLEN TERRY 
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POLE EEE EOLA 


Enjoyment 
of Food 


is desirable, and in order 
Sreatest 


benefit, a most necessary 


condition. Those who 
cle : 
regularly eat 


betaine lalate lala latatatntatatminintntatetataratsy 
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Bread (the Meat of the Wheat) 


} ] 


are assured pleasant and proht 


able meals 


Hovis is the outcome of a 
scientific milling process which 
retains all the 


| qualities of 


+} T 
le Wiieatl if 


ns germ, 
but not 


it Is pe rlectly 


pure, IS ous im _ the 


OOO DPIDOIIODID DID IID III ILIA OLS 
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The HOVIS-BREAD FLOUR CO., LTD., 


»< 


Mac clesfield. 
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THE QUIVER. 
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Isn’t it pretty up there! 

There ss no denying the fact that a Hall's 
Distemper room with a Hall's Distemper Frieze is a 
source of pleasure to every member of a household. 
The effect ts even to make a room look hal{-furnished. 

Your decor ator can quickly « hange your paper- 
covere | walls to the modern artistic picture walls 
made by Hall's Distemper at little cost. 

Hall's Distemper is not 
but the most pra tical wall covering, it sets hard, 
kills vermin, and disinfects, it neither cracks, blisters, 


only the most artistic, 


nor peels of, and never fades in colour. 
All lea rend H 
D \ > it ‘ 
! t ! ain 
| direct 1 I 1 Manu 5 
SISSONS BROTHERS & Co., Ltd., HULL. 





| London Office, 199", Boro’ High Street 
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NEWNES’ 
The following famous works by the most popular Authors of 
the day, printed in large, clear type, are now included in this 
well-known series of Sixpenny Novels. Many of these are 
illustrated from Drawings by leading black-and-white artists, 
1K WHITE COMPA? ( ID ELEANOL irs. H \ i 
OXY RAINBOW GOLD. 1. ( _— 
NCI 11P MEAN RODEN’S CORNEI H. S. Merri " | 
Wt } JUST A GIRL. ( G I 
N He BON I ! | ;% THE GREY LADY H.S. Merr 
Ri LON H AT SUNWICH 1 kl wv. OW 
| PHI \( W. HL bit ALLAN O Li} IAIN H. 1 H 
rit | PA DOCTOI rHE UNLUC# SUMBER. 1 
LT. M BARLASCH OF THE ¢ \RD I Merriman, 
| Mrs. H \ PRINCOLON 
EK REPROACH OF ANNESLEY. Maxw rik COLUMN 
1A BRED IN NI \ NADA THE LILY. Ho} H 
HAE HISTO Ot \ II l IN VARYIN LOOT) l H 
Mrs. H \ FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHEI 
i i ih NIGH H. S. Merrin 
Be H ; MY FRIEND PROSPERO. H Harla 
I H. H NINE POIN OF THE LAW W.S. Ja 
iE. H.} H MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. H. I Haggar 
ENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND. Mas >, TOMASO'S FORTUNE. H.S. M 
ENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMI LADY ROSE'S DAUGHTER. M phry Ward 
A. ( I) THE MARTYRED FOOL. D. Christie’ Murra 
IRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMI rHE BREAD OF TEARS. G.B.1 
1. ( 1D PHYLLIS. Mrs. H 
IGN OF FOU} D ‘EARL-MAIDEN. Ho H 
KE EXPLOI1 F I ER GERARD ; FLOTSAM. 1 M 7 
4. Conan Doy THE PRKOPLE OF THE MISI H. } Haggard. 
MONEY LONI \ ) HILDA PRARFRFORD l t H 
E VERSA. F.A tHE ISLE OF UNREST. H 
Y BA N \I | AN IMAGINATIVE LAN | H 
HERRIN ! | LYSBETH H. | H 
NCHI \1 | ViktHALAH R l ‘ 
\ ICAN l IL ONALREI ( Allen THE LAST HOPI H. Ss. M 
It Gil ik } ROSKO. A. ¢ I) rHeE WIECH ! Ht | 
) RN | k H I IMPLI ION I 1A 
ERY OF THE ¢ HAND ( l COLONEL END I Witt 
kK BERNA \. ( DAWN H I 1 
j AA WADI ( REEN Tl | 
ETLORI NI Pith HONE } I hk n. | = 
N ( LONE] ’ cH H. | H 1 
CAYLI \ " r 4 + DERELI ! 
t ro l 1 i Litt 11 | RA »N \ 
ty : J 
OFA MOTH N AW } 1 PHkE WORLD bstktI 
| WH | Havg \ I 
ER'S HAND. A Ml » THE FOUR FEATI 4K. W.M 
! COURT A | l ( 
I | BEATRICI Ht. I Hi 
K MANUSCRIPT IN A RI Ibo \ 
BEC F BANNISD } Ht W JOAN HAST | H ! 
I FROM THI kK. W.H PHE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY “ 
\ ERS | | Le | W. H. Fitchett 
M ruN rHE FOOL KRRANT. Maurice H 
NI ) PHeE SCAPE Al H ( 
VITH TH all Phillpot rELLA FREGELI H. Rider Haggard 
\ Hi MOTH AND Ml { ’ eiey 
KE WO! ELIN¢ | \I » CATHERINE OF CALAI M H. De la Pasture. 
KI \l Vr} l { \l " Pitt PRUAN * Ww.M 
bE OF FATHEI ) LING | a SWALLOW Hi. iH ur 
KLVET GLOVI H \I WHERE LOVE I ¥. hs 
I Y PARAM N H { 1 Pitt MAROUT OF PUTNES Richard Marsh. 
I LAVE Of iH \M iH Merrima rq LUCY GORT \ ( \ Ww 
Ek HOUSI NDI H EA. Max Pembert yo. THE REFLECTIONS O} AMBROSINE, Om 
ey 1.1 | H 1 yr Glyn. 
PATH WHI ! Maar 141. PARSON KELI 4. K. W. Mas i Andrew Lang. 
( O HW . » OU} ANI 0 ~ACTOLI 
Ee LITTLE Wal G. BR Burs a ere . oo H. A. Vachell. 
Price SIXPENCE each, of all Booksellers, or post free (Inland) 8d. each. 
Three Volumes for 1s. 10d., six for 3s. 6d., and twelve for 6s. 7d-, from 
GEO. NEWNES, Ltd. 83, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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= | sie 4 P *“<§ don’t give the 
- — Microbe a Ghost of a 
Chance.’”’ 


“T cannot afford to run the risk of 
doctor's bills. The 20 gallons of powerful 
disinfectant I make with a shilling bottle 
of Izal last me for months. I am repaid 
in brighter spirits, greater energy, and 
fewer headaches. All that can be said 
in favour of prevention being better than 
cure can be said in favour of Izal.” 

Use Izal for sinks, drains, traps, w.c.s, 
and every part of the house whence 
smells arise. 


(ZAL 


THE PERFECT 
DISINFECTANT 
6d., 1/-, 2/6 & 4/6 Shilling bottle makes 20 gallons 
PES tee eee 
& Co., Lrp. (Dept 37), Thorncliffe, Sheitieia 
















Neth SUFFERERS. 


Relief inall cases of Asth 


\ | Manufacturers’ Catalogue Post Free. Sheffield TableCutlery 
I t Croup, and Whoop 


Pocket Knives, Razors, Scissors, &c. Beautiful Sheffield Elec 
tro Silver Plate, Cruets, Tea Services, and a charming variety 
of Sheffield Silver Art Work for Wedding Presents. This book 
puts you in the best market for the reliable products whict 
have made Sheffield famous. 4s r Catal rueM Enormous 


o 


POTT! R . “ASTHMA CURE. 


ts& Herba spokes 
Fr 








Tir t ¢ e sample se saving. 4.G.GRAVES., Ltd, Manufacturers, Sheffield 
. on rece f Postcard 9 POTTER S 

CLAR KE Artillery EB 

-_— 








A Delightfui Perfume. 


John R, Hall’s WOOD VIOLET. 


rHE OUFEN 
Chr 11} 


NOSES AND EARS. 


Moses. 


Red Noses. 


39 16 
Ugly Ears. 


EDWIN R. BIGGLESTON, 
» Mercery Lane, Canterbury. 





76 
P. LEES RAY, 10E, Central 
Chambers, Liverpoo 
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THE IDEAL MATERIAL 


Babies’ Clothing, 
Children’s Dresses & Blouses, 
Ladies’ Blouses S perce s &c. 


endless ran yeautiful shades and B} 
lesigns Does. aot ‘shrink, 


Cs ~ _— 
GENTS 6# Lavies' 42° y W.SMALL & SON 


REFUSE ALL NOT MOULDED REDFERNS. EDINBURGH 













































Religious Works 


THE 
Beliefs of Unbelief 


Studies in the Alternatives to Faith. 
W. H. FITCHETT, B.A. LLD. 


3s. 6d. 


Christian Marriage 


Canon HENSLEY HENSON. 


1s. 6d. net, 


Home Life 


BISHOP of CARLISLE. 


1s. 6d. nm 


Social Life 


BISHOP of CHICHESTEF,. 


1s. 6d. 
in Iiustrated List of Spring Books and 


Periodicals will be sent p: .t-free on 


application 


. La Belle Sauvage, F.C. 








THE 


PEOPLE'S LIBRARY 


8d. 1s. 64, 


net ‘ net 
Cloth. Leather. 


50 VOLUMES NOW READY. 


!. Treasure Island | Kidnapped 
STEVENSON 
2. Adam Bede GEORGE ELIOT 
3. East Lynne Urs. HENRY WOOD 
4. Essays of Elia LAMB 
5. Ivanhoe SCOTT 
¢. Tale of Two Cities DICKENS 
7. Poems, 1830-18065 TENNYSON 
8. Westward Ho! KINGSLE\ 
9. Sesame and Lilies, Unto This Last, 

The Political Economy of Art RUSKIN 
10. The Scarlet Letter HAWTHORNE 
Il, Cloister and the Hearth READE 
12. The Christmas Books DICKENS 
13. Tom Brown’s Schooldays HUGHES 
14. King Solomon's Mines HAGGARD 
15. Poems, 1833-1865 BROWNIM 
16, John Halifax, Gentleman CRAla 
17, Essays and other Writinzs BACON 
18. Mill on the Floss GEORGE ELIOT 
19. Autocrat of the Breakfast Table HOLMES 
20. Kenilworth Scort 
21. Jane Eyre BRONTE 
22. Robinson Crusoe DEFOE 
23. Waverley SCOTT 
24. Old Curiosity Shop DICKENS 
25. Essays and other Writings EMERSON 
26. Cranford GASKELL 
27. Silas Marner ELIOT 
28. Poetical Works LONGFELLOW 
29. Last Days of Pompeii LYTTON 
30. Esmond THACKERA) 
31. Pride and Prejudice AUSTEN 
22, Tower of London AINSWORTH 
33. Bible in Spain BORROW 
34, Last of the Mohicans COOPER 
35. Opium Eater DE QUINCEY 

1.39. Complete Works (4 Vols, 
SHAKESPEARI 
i0, Barnaby Rudge DICKE*S 
4]. Last of the Barons LYTTON 
42. Fairy Tales (Selection) ANDERSEN 
13. Vicar of Wakefield GOLDSMITH 
44. The Deerslayer COOPER 
45. Sense and Sensibility AUSTEN 
16. Poems (Selection BURNS 
47. Three Musketeers DUMAS 
48. The Channings wee 
19. Ingoldsby Legends BARHAT 
50. Oliver Twist DICKENS: 


20 More Volumes in Active Preparation. 
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— a. 
ARBUTT’S | a 
‘SON H IC f of, : F _ 
LIOT Somaion Home Modelling Outfits ete owe . - =, 
. 5 Co s Post Free, 13 and } 
00D 210. Wi i. HARBUTT, A.R.C-A., 
AMB , Bathampton, Bath. 
OTT tg . 
N | »~ Dhelchin . — 
i | PLASTICINE nek ae = 
LE| | 
I ASK FOR nescal 
ME | NNIA | aes ip Fe —~ 
RNE en " 4 
DE | NO WEAR isi nchab : 
ENS ; Prices > upwards, Post F:ee 
HES Od fer Ii ts ‘ poe fin es Catalo; 
RD BRITAIN’S BEST MABIE, TODD & CO., 79-80, High Holborn, London, W.< 
IM ALL WOOL. NEVER SHRINKS. RECOMMENDED ‘ 
Ain 
JON 5 <= = 


IT IS CHILD'S PLAY 





CASH’S 





a CLEANING BOOTS WITH - 
ef w ia )@iiaym Cambric Frillings 


are most suitable for trimming Children’s 
Under Garments, as they are specially adapted 
for hard wear. 
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% = -n (ewe. 4) BOOT POLISH 























Ll A shine of magnificent 

OT brilliancy Does not | 
r a o- he :. —_ | 
iN ay soil on . dan 

4) 

EN 

7 STEPHENSON BROS.. LTD., 

: BRADFORD. 

) 
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For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Se Goddard’s im 
C—O —. 


t to any 
Sold everywhere 64 I 26-& 46. 






J. & J. CASH, Ltd. COVENTRY. 


TION 











LONDON FEMALE PREVENTIVE & 
REFORMATORY INSTITUTION. 


A Mission of Mercy which appealtsto the sympathy 


and help of every Christian man and woman. 


FRIENDLESS ° 


£15 AND al 


FALLEN. 


The Committee very earnestly appeal for help. 








PEACH’S CURTAINS. 


LACE CURTAINS: ‘ Floral 
Basket,’’ 26 **Clematis,’’ 
Frilled Edges, 9 - 
Sprig,’’ Swiss,1210 
Muslins, ** Poppy,’’ 
Frilled. 

Casement Fabrics, Grotennes, 
Linens, Hosiery. Lace 

Ask for Catalogue “T20, os 


Everv- 
thing in Window Drapery. We 
make Lace Curtains Our new 
Patent ‘‘Contrenet”’ Curtains 


SAML, PEACH « SONS, 
Box 120, The Looms, Nottingham. 








VER. 


NIX enough to write 
obtained in five 


20.000 Or? 


seconds it VOU use 
Onoto Selt-tilling Safety Fountain Pen, B a. 
simple operation of unscrewing the hy 
the pen, ch n out the piston and 
ng it back, the | t the 1 is comple 
filled with No fille Necesc 
the filling is done nd done well 
mechanism contained n tl nen its 
Another advantage ot the Onoto Pen 
S manulactured Messrs. T. De La Ry 
s that it e ht 1 shut ft I l reg lot 
Valve by Wi } {] I I 
educed a Imost instantaneous 
n the pape I reased to the full capac 
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People’s 


Co-operative Banks 
For Workers in Towns and Small 


Holder, Allotment Cultivators, 


and others in Country Districts 


By HENRY C. DEVINE 


ar and Authoritative Exposition of the Co- 


operative Banks Movement 
1s. Net 
ELI AND CO LIbD., LONDON 














“Work” Booklets 


ted PAUL N. HA SL UCK. 
Clear mitten f , ictical 
LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


Furniture Repairing and Renovating 
Boot and Shoe Repairing 

Electricity in the House 

Decoration of the House 

Solders and Soldering j 
Mensuration for Handicraftsmen. 


Paper Covers, 1d. each 


Not on Sale at all Newsagents. 
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“CHUMS” ¢ 


One Weekly 
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DISEASED BACK @ HIPS 


4 thankful mother tells how her boy was cured by Clarke’s Blood 
Mixture after Doctors and Hospital Treatment failed, and 
undergoing several operations without success. 














rh ree years ago I took my son Reginald, aged 
II, t flering trom 
LARGE ABSCESSES 
— in the t k and ve t the iy I wa 
informed by the Doctor at the Hos] that my son 
— w filet from Diseased Bach on Hiy After 
being ‘ ten mont ind undergoing 
sever per y ) 1 ev ld no 
more ! | t t he ld ever 
get properly l gan t ve up al ope, and 
decid to take him home Last Christmas there 
appeared another large Abs n the rig andes g and 
as it began to get worse we feared there uld have 
to be another operati Last February we noticed 
an advertiser t whe 1 of Ae . ase was 
t cure . by ‘Clarke's B i Mixt w uggested 
a to my he isband that we might try your medicine 
1% i bottle at * Boot ind to our surprise 
The Result was Really Marvellous. 
The Large Absce broke, and the vr r woun me 
where he had becn operated on, and wl id bee 
continually di arg beg di rhe more 
freely Ther ve bega t notice great igns of 
. 7 improvemen \ \ is began t heal up, 
hens. (From a photo.) and his general « ind appetite improved 
Last October he was able to leave off using hi " 
frame —? arriage 
CAN NOW wr AND WALK ABOUT THE HOUSE. 
y ve are to Clarke te od Mi Nobody would believe that such a wonderful « 
| ind t Doctor w i de dt ant e for two years failed to make aw inaeevasanea.” 
STEPHEN rk H ¢ pee aera > ve ‘Naat tam, 2 Dec. 12, '07 








THE REASON ‘ities Blood Mixture my ARKE’ 
" Ret oe For 


ECZEMA, SCROFULA, SCURVY, BAD LEGS 


— ESSES, BOILS, PIMPLES, SORES, and 

= PTIONS, BLOOD POISON,GLANDULAR 

| ELLINGS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, G&c.. 

. rifying the blocd 

for 40 Vear ind 
=a 
a 
i 





hemists and THE WORLD-FAMED REMEDY FOR ALL 


Y COUNTIES 


' REFUSE SU xp Counts SKIN AND BLOOD DISEASES. 
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: 5 TO ART STUDENTS, | 


> £300 IN PRIZES. 2 2 
A Unique Opportunity. 











7) 


An Art Competition of special interest to Art Students 
has just been announced by the Editor of “ Pearson's 
Magazine.” ‘There are 63 Prizes, of the aggregate value of 
£300; and the Competition is divided into 15 Classes. 
Of these 14 are open to Art Students only : that is to say, 


$250 oF THE PRIZE MONEY MUST 


© 
© 








TO ART STUDENTS. 


Thus young artists are provided with a magnificent chance 
of distinguishing themselves, especially as an exhibition of the 
best work sent in will be held in London next year. Positions 
on the staff of the Magazine will also be offered to the most 
promising students. [he Competition will be judged by the 








Hon. John Collier. The following are the amounts awarded 
as prizes in the various branches of the Competition :— 


OPEN TO ALL. 
£50 for the Best Poster Design. 


OPEN TO ART STUDENTS ONLY. 


£40 for Landscapes. £15 for Freehand Drawings. 
£40 for Figure Paintings. £15 for Humorous Drawings. 
£20 for Drawings from the Antique. £20 for Story Illustrations. 
£20 for Paintings from Still Life. £20 for Verse Illustrations. 
£20 for Model Drawings. etc., etc., etc., etc. 


Full Particulars in the APRIL NUMBER of 


Pearson’s Magazine. 
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THR QUIVER. 15 


ano HM. rae QUEEN or SWEDEN. Rugs 


» GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. a Civ 


ENO ME NAL OFFER made to the Readers of THe Quiver, 1/4/1908 
LOOMS to 


forward DIRECT FROM OUR 
5/6 ravi PRUDENTIAL REAL Ganenaes WOVEN HALF-CUINEA 






[ONTHS M y returned 
t I Repeat Orders and 


CIVEN AWAY! CIVEN AWAY! 
ABSOLUTELY 
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. . I rWO RUGS 
10s. 6d 
fS Briti 
T ( irtot 
i t Ww I 1 
Patronized. by Royalty. The Gigantic Sale of the “Queen’s Royal” Household 
SU vs ae ri mot ‘oro 
roe amenn 1 
seer - ones of ' 


ISTERED) 
Qh? In REVERSIBLE RICH TURESY PATTERNS, 


er March = 


neasur - 
. wor i Me Oe reput ; r mag ne tility, r same, 


mal, Re tered Desygns, and cor 








repea , i Test als ng 
nt t satisfact Special Offer kM 
59, 113, r22-. ry drum, N.1 

November 24th 

West Hampstead, 4 2 Lord Breadalbane writes 
tht ( Vill feel obliged by Mr. Hodgson 
5 I r to lress two more 
I f I , . ‘pets 
* 5 ft Cheque # 1s. 64. 


Cigantic Sale of the “Queen's Royal” Household Reversible Rich Turkey Pattern 


(Trade Mark on all Goods. Beware of Imitations.) 


CARPETS «= 


ADMITTEDLY THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. Ww save 
: is 
hed 


Reduced 19/6 


Reduced 4/11 Reduced 11/- f y - 
Sale Price, 6/- { Sale Price, 13/6 t. by f Sate Price, 22/- 
‘ 7/6 i 15/- ” 25/6 
" 9/- ; 2 16/6 ft. by 18 ft ” 30/- 
10/6 ; a 18/- ft. by 2x ft ” 35/6 

ft ” 21/- 

IMPORTANT DECLARATION. t rs on ide 
7 ! rder, 
ost 


\ 


the dirt cannot pena them. 


Mess . 
rs. F. Hodgson & Sons “Queen's Royal” Carpets are impervious to dust; 
ee : CURTAINS, 


tes. 


F HODGSON & SONS, Ber%3 Meuscese WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
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The Milk Diet. 
When a milk diet is ordered it Dec 
sometimes happens that the 
patient has great difficulty in Stor 
digesting the milk Owing to its 
curdling in the stomach. Here : 
Sing 
Fea. Cee G 
hamid y a Bag Pry Brown & Polsons|| * 
NATURALWATER. B “ Patent” The 
= 
Icilma Corn Flour || «n 
F ae uo Cr ream comes to the rescue. A litle _- 
wr fat, is deliciously of this Corn Flour boiled with 
t-cvew fois the milk (a teaspoonful toa Con 
sed breakfast cupful) will prevent The 
the curd from forming and thus 
render the milk digestible to Gra 
even a very delicate stomach. 
: [his valuable property ol Com Boo 
3 ooh R Flour should be borne in mind Spr 
Price Ws 1/9—-all Chemists and Stores. : ae 
‘ . by all interested in children’s AF 
en z f / Cream ‘ ‘ ' 
an Icilmine cleanse? and invalids’ diet. For such} | Syn 
— : sien purposes only the best Com Ech 
IC ILMA Co. “LTD.., i lour should be used, and that | 
(Dept. 72), 14a, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. is Brown & Polson’s “Patent.” Tw 
You 
See 
THE SPIRITUAL NEEDS AT 


vast METROPOLIS. | ‘Ss AN WKS im 


f Greater London is estimated at | 
100, 00 a, the va of whom belong to the ABOUT 
i i ‘ RAVES ate) 
SPR NSTANTLY 


_strovs ALL DISEASE Gepy. The 
J $ 


ur asses LTS 
HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
never attend a worship. The ¢ 


t 





A North London Vicar writes: 


Oat 
Zl LA ra a a 
Ey h/ i Non Poisonous. 96, | 


Z Lois / & Ons Non © 


HOW SHALL WE ANSWER SUCH LETTERS? 


WE EARNESTLY SOLICIT YOUR KIND HELP, 


Bat y & Co., Ltd. 


MA 
\ rey, MA Lb 


Offices: 3, Bridewell Piace, London, E.C. 








THE “SANITAS” CO., an 
LONDON, E. 
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Decorating a Chureh for Easter ... 
otogr ip yh Ss 
Stories aaeeteatiner Popular Hymns. No.IV.—A 
Supreme Test. ““When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross.” Illustrated by H. M. acer. 
Singers at Sunday Services. Illustrated by Photographs 
A Great Devotional Writer : An Appreciation of 


the Rev. Alexander Smellie. Illustrated by Portrait. 

The Peacemaker. A Complete Story 
istrat 1 by E1 ITH TATTERSALI 

“The Quiver’ ‘Bazaar Competition : Sale of Goods 
Easter in Art. Illustrated by Photographs F at 
MISS FALLOWFIELD'S FORTUNE. Serial Story. 
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Conversation Corner 
The Exaltation of Womanhood in ‘Christ 

by | 
Gran's Little Girl. A ‘complete Story 
Tr. H. ] 

Books that have Influenced Me 
Spring-Cleaning i ae 
A Healing Touch, A Complete Story 
Sunday in Venice. Illustrated by Photographs 
Echoes from Living’ Preachers. 1l.—The Rev. 


Charles Brown. 

Two Little Silk Shoes. \ Complete Story 
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WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 
in the nursery by health 
makes might. 
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Carpet Weaving from Memory in Persia 


cle 
p In I I \ ( n 
() tT)! r WA r 
»! ( < , h S Mmpiete 
{ | +] | . 
( il LLC ¢ | hel ¢ 
. ! 
\ - id We s many p ; 
] th ~ 
h ol hich “ 
1} 
1] ( \! r \ ( 
| Ml . il I 
+] 
ross tly Ye t h PP\ I nh 
tol ) le | Dhese \ tribe 
p ve are sti hed much 1 healthy lit 
I of 1 om. The wome eave the carpets in tow 
a1 ] 4 7 " 
( ols ! It is very difficult to get the Gosn 
. hci pun and dyed by these wander tribes, as they very r 
themselves) hangn m above in a come to te nd ou stat 
marvelously quik K Wal weave the patter! already s undermanned that there ] 
from memory only A rge carpet takes to spare to go to teach ther If the pe 
al t forty to fifty d to complet Phen In England could only realise their resp 
| I ire hand-1 le and extremely bility ! 
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Is the Cake-flour for ] 
‘| every kind of Cake. 4 


ee | It is most easy to use and saves all the 





} 

time usually spent in mixing, and it makes 
lovely cakes. ; 
{ 
i 
} 
| 
{ 





a LATHAM & Co. Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 
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IF YOU ARE TOO 


FAT 


PICTURE-IT 
ti we | SHOWS HOW 
eS] YOU MAY BE 


Read here vy hat fat within one is really like. 








t t y, but I held in m n 
fit \ l ve f these cells is 
f 1 t k er the body and partic 
1 I r Me and abou 
t 1 N ! e adipose cells ful 
€ t girl N me of the 
fat d fron act € making them 
s 1 a I r; In No, 3 the ceils are still 
4 inde a is the girl 








BY 


FIGUROIDS 


Curing Obesity is actually removing fat from the body, which is not done 
by taking harmful acids and purgatives. 





The actual fat is carried along in the blood until it touches the walls of 
the little adipose or fat cells. It then passes through the walls of those cells 
and is stored within. 

If you are to be cured the fat must be brought out of the adipose cells, 
and must be changed into carbon dioxide and water vapour. 


Tons of coal will pass up the chimney, not in the form of coal, but after 
it has been changed into gas and smoke. 


In like manner fat can pass out of the body only after its form has been 





oe ai , . ; 
changed int rbon dioxide and water vapour by Figuroids. 
In Figuroids you have the one genuine scientific cure for Obesity which 
safely, slowly and naturally. The acid in the blood disappears and with 
t tism and gout associated with Obesity. Remember also that 
I id larm any part of the system, and are indeed helpful to 
Ol lhe complexion improves and the figure is restored. 
Figuroids 1 only int 1 of effervescing tabl bott { two sizes, 
: wh's t tm 1) Send for { booklet, 
Sold ( \ Seon or. should COUPON. 
’ , , Send tl Coun wit 16 order, and 
; sre . we W send you grat in eX site Little 
THE FIGUROID CO., Ltd. oi Peg Big gene yp 
‘ order and Coupo ve il Ss 
Atlantic Hou joa, Holborn Viaduct, London. box and one day's treatment 
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AITCHISON'S 
SPECTACLES 


E 
















STRENGTHEN Mr. AITCHISON’S “HINTS ON EYESIGHT.” 
WEAK EYES.” Hint No. $51: 
EYESIGHT “PENALTIES OF CIVILISATION.” 
TESTING ROOMS At. ! fective eyesight has heen described f the pen 
12, CHEAPSIDE, aibiiaae: Wks emanates taintee daa 1 delcens af viden, elictieaas 
6, POULTRY, uid be passed unnoticed, to have s i, Yee a dee 
428, STRAND, sce oa sd hae Pe Pca “all wee ~ A ' eat Neu, 
47, FLEET STREET, Ke. are be relieved by having t ause of trouble. def 
281, OXFORD STREET, = “moved by means of properly-fitted lass 
46, FENCHURCH STREET, .¢ .23,?smphlet, “ EVESIG rays " the latest strated Ei 
14, NEWCATE STREET, | the eve and its defects, and will be forwarded post free to-appheante, 
LONDON. AITCHISON’S SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES SKILFULLY 
FITTED TO CORRECT DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 
YORKSHIRE BRANCH “EYESIGHT PRESERVED,” a Pa . Aitohi 
37, BOND STREET, LEEDS. Scam daesoue amen 
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8,000 ORPHAN AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN IN 
Dr. BARNARDO’S HOMES. 


1,100 are Babies and 1,050 are Afflicted. £240 required 


daily for Food Alone 
Please remember this year’s Emigrants! 98 per cent. of the 
19,727 already sent have succeeded. Second Party for 190 


leaves in May. £10 per head defrays Outfit and Travelling 


PO | H 
iH I) WILLIAM BAKER, I LA, LL 














ESTABLISHED 1862. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY, 


Office SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No.: “*12282 CENTRAL.’ 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G. 
Flastic Stocking: 
o the poor, withou 
hes are lent fo Uo 


This SOCIETY supplies Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Trusses, 

Artificial Limbs, &c., and every other description of mechanical support ¢ 

limit as to locality or disease. Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couc 
afflicted upon the recommendation of Subscribers. 


38,041 a artes given year ending September < 30, 30, 1907. 








y RICHARD C. Oy ESIDDER, Sect 








18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, £} | 
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4%, 5 7 ( ny Church testi 
i \ so happy. so graciou 


ms inspiring as that ot 


Si \ Easter 2. It comes when all 
pera Nature is waking again in 
r* £ g] irprise to the call ot 
} the si ind the wonderful 
, resurrection of the lovely 
\~ th vhich the kind earth 
1 t during the long 
vinte a fit and beautitul 
vmbol of all that Easter 

ae means to Christendom. 
It natural and seemly 
tha e should give expres 
vm) .\ ion to the double gladness 
of ir hearts by bringing 
1 thie pring sweetness 
h u hurches for Easte1 
\ How should one set to 
work who is only a_ novice 


rt of Church decora 
mainly on 
f It is a mi 

rowd of peopk 


take 
to 


2 ur rescue Happy 
be if you can secure 
1 thre ry four 
( th artist 
1! In 
‘ l | 
t have to do | 
, 
, N Wdy your back 
lecide Just where 
t kven should 





Decorating a Church for 
é. Easter. 


disposal, do not be tempted 
to overdo things, and 
smothered ”’ effect. 


st) 
create a ° 

With regard to 
let us suppose that you have 
decided on yellow and white. 


colours. 


If you have offers of flowers 
from various people, ask 
them to send only those 
which you think of using. 
Phere are many lovely spring 
flowers which are not at all 
suitable for Easter decora- 
tion, but they are often 
sent in for that purpose by 
kind and undiscriminating 


iI lends. 


If vou have to lay out all 


the money yourself, 1t Is a 
good plan to spend some of 
it in hiring fohage plants, 
and so reserve the cut 


flowers for the daintier part 
of the decorations. 
nur- 


into 


good local 
take him 
with regard 


(4,0 to a 


seryvman and 


your contidencs 
to your scheme ot decora 
tion and colours Choose 


large and small teathery 
palms, marguerit spireas, 
and genista ind arrange to 
have everything sent to the 
church in) good 1 on 
Saturday morning, say by 
eleven o'clo k 

\s to flowers, go to a shop 
vhere there is a large trad 
in market bunche Choose 


] 


Madonna lilies, white tulips 
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natural leaves, white gladiolus, if — self, and as you are giving a fairly larg 
t be had, and for the font (if you — for other flowers, the expense will not bey 
ufford it) ilies of the valley; also any = great. Provide also several bundles 
les of yellow daffodils. The pheasant- natural moss, for concealing pots and fil 
narcissus is to be avoided, as, inthe best — flower-troughs 
litions in a church, it fades almost at Get together all the little accessories { 
Do not have jonquils, either, if you youn work betore Saturday—bass. ctr 
Ip it, as they only last fairly well, even — scissors, and = small tin flower-troughs 
itel Trails of smilax, sprengeri, and — they are likely to be wanted. Also s 
igus fern will be indispensable. Maid- all your assistants are well equipped 
tir is useless, unless in pots. You can On Saturday morning go to the floris 


Iront ¢ 
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n getting 
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Also ordet 


thi 





























the foot of as early | 
Lite heath ind feliage he ha ved for 
De eNUTay it easy to add m { you th t! 
them outright | bye quite enou end the rhiet 
V Use alte larger will choice ot 
tting all the cut Have the ent t 
ble to go t once, or, ft mposstbl t\ 
und and ask thi ints to help carry thet A 
ertain quantity th tant that th hould be placed 
ti white cro ult for an hour or two before beimg arrat 
nt Phi ly Half fill some large bowls or anything 2° 
nd doing it your able with water slightly warm, Cut 
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DECORATING A CHURCH FOR EASTER. 
— = = 2 . = 
4 a — . 
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2 ( y ha eh fp 
2 Y \ ie 4 PT 
\e y \} wa 
v ‘J 
the bunches and stand Now as to style. 
in it along with the The stiff, conventional 
flowers; and float the arrangement of flowers in 
lax in shallow vessels of | many churches leaves much 
but not the asparagus to be desired. Hard rows 
ol bloom or leaves seve rely 
this time the men from and cruelly sewn In strips to 
irsery will arriving. outline pulpit or choir-stalls 
will be quite ready, for are hideously crude and in- 
ll fee, to arrange all artistic. Do not distort the 
irge palms just where lovely things by twisting or 
wish them to remain, nailing them into grotesque 
ill stand the smaller and unnatural attitudes. Far 
ind flowering plants better leave unadorned the 
to your proper lines of 
in differ architecture. 
urt of In decorat- 
irch ing churches 
( nen with flowers, a 
ull certain broad 
r at dignity and 
ind simplicity 
tbl } should be ob- 
ul served, but let 
luable the grace and 
tions beauty of the 
thus en blossoms — also 
its the u — be apparent, 
part HE FON T. MATTHIA Handle them 
ork ats with loving un- 
tically done for you derstanding. In short, em 
observance of these ploy the art which conceals 
ntly unimportant de art, and your Easter decora- 
| make an immense’ tions will be a_ picture ot 
ce in the ease with loveliness. 
you carry out your It is impossible to give 
You will be able to detailed advice with regard 
trate all your. tresh to the scheme of decoration, 
ind energy on the more as churches vary so much in 
portions of the decor style; but you will be fairly 
vhich will fall to your safe 1f you exercise restraint 
principal artist and aim at broad grouping 
ops n \ 4 ~~ - 
a ‘a > \/ f x (om AV; aid wa ees 
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above the font. It 

hing touch to the whol 

or commu! 
white tu 



































le to arrang¢ 


thout the 
m 
1e ends of 
rails. right 


left rhey 


quit out 


the way, so 
se the tallest 
sand plants, 


’ 
make twoO 


rout 


Ips 


the inter! 


ot Non on 


churches 
quite dif 
from those 
Estab- 
Church, 
heme of 


tion must 


te, do not 
ind simpl 
They 


nt. howe ver, 


Det 


membe1 


Very sale 


vit 
it 


ut 


LSS 


firmly, 


tO al 


RATING 


be Lilli 
rules 
etlect 


ure an 
and resttul 


flowers 
instead 

through 
enough 





A 


flowers there for Easte1 
being crushed and spoiled. 
plac e eftective groups 
s and white flowering plants at the 





lel 
to 


to 


ol 
the 
to 
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secure the bunches 
of their slipping. 


without the chance 


Arrange all your decorations so as to 
leave the flowers till the very last. 
If you can 


manage to do so, 
go to the church 
before the morn- 
ing service on 
Sunday to see 
that all is in 


order. Look to 
the flowering 
plants and water 
them if  neces- 
sary ; also fill 
up the vases 
and troughs. 
Spireas and 
heaths are very 
thirsty plants, 
and will drink 
as much water 





as you can give 
them. 

It is even mor 
Important to 
make a tour of 
inspection before 
the evening ser- 
vice, aS many ot 
the cut flowers 
which are not in 
water will be 
. Renaeins looking limp and 
ee faded. Gently 
eat remove any that 

are dead, with- 
general arrangement. 

A last homely suggestion with regard to 
flowers which may be intended afterwards 
for any sick members of the congregation. 
Let them be conveyed to them after the 
evening service, instead of waiting until the 
next day. The flowers will be much fresher, 
and the gifts will have a far greater charm 





out disturbing the 


and graciousness if they are bestowed on 
Easter Davy. 
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Stories [Illustrating Popular Hymns. 


IV. 


st of the talking 


nti 


ibsent-minded 


\ eit 
Cit 


a pity to have 


A SUPREME 


Wil 


ly, and Mabel and 


HE old church of Rively was beautiful 
withou und within It was Easter Sun 
1 April, but the in was shining with a 
ne nd a warmth which he sometimes 
xhibit, even in June. \ thrush 
iti the eftor of the choir within 
i his hallelujahs from the topmost 
f a great, tender-leaved lime, while a 

in that privacy of glorious light 

| is, Was singing at heavens gate 

! icar overtook Mrs. | mplough and her 
nd daughter George and Mabel in the 
iding to the old lych-gate, and walked 
urely with them to the church door. George 


his mother listened 
ithe 


lit 


vicar seemed a 


iny responsibility on a 


il like this,”’ said George, presently 
her you nor Mabel, vicar, can enjoy the 
hine and the feel of spring in the au 
you both have something on your 
me has to preach a sermon, and the 
ing a solo.”’ 
Y we would both run away, if we dared,” 
vical niling Ihe sense of re 
lity is something appalling.” 
be ked at him in surprise. ‘‘ Do you 
I ike that \ir. G 1? she asked 
t it to you—that it 
I i I would often 
oO , the thing I 
I 
jolly l h up in the tree 
hi ithout qualm 
! lark in the 
] eo l iecis Ke it 
{ \\ ‘ lo thing in 
l 1 turn of mu 
I ( enerally ed 
evi ing it, answered 
I he id that 
l I ( for birds It is 
f responsibi ich makes life so 
Mabel could sing to her plano at home 
y and carele \ the lark ; but when 
I know she that her song is a 
from God, the r train the sense 
ring into the live ! others—is poignant 
emember, George, the last verse of Tenny 
lerful lyric Phe plendour falls 


TEST—‘‘ WHEN | 
By A. B. 


SURVEY THE 
COOPER. 


WONDROUS CROSs.” 


He heard the b igle echo it Kil 
as we hear the song of the bird is I 
but as he listened the deeper meanings | 
surged into his soul, and he exclaims: 
Ol i I 
They taint a 
Our «SI rom ‘ 
And grow tor ever and ever 
‘TI love that ong,’’ said Mrs Lamy 


** Mabel shall sing it 
to the heart of things.”’ 

‘IT think you give me credit 
I feel,’’ said Mabel 
consciousness has 
nervousness 
if | 
steadfastly set His face to Zo to J 


for you some day. It 
ior more t 
think s 


to do \ 


smiling. “I 
probably moré 
than 


my anything else. I 


wonder could face a real ordeal.” 


= He 
salem,’’ said the vicar ‘*T don’t often announ 
my text on the way to church, but that’s t 
text for this The Resur 


rection is in that as well as the Cros 





morning’s sermon 


rr solve 


‘““T am answered,” said George, smiling 
he and his mother parted with the vicar and 
Mabel—who was in the choir—at the iit 
chancel door ‘If you prea h as good 
sermon in the pulpit we shall all be edified 


Easter morning for many 
Mabel 
] ; 


before ind 1 


It was a notable 


that village church 


Lamploug! 


never was a §I 


sung olo 


surprise to eve 





were in the secret when she stot 1 up 
The severity of the ordeal fo \label was s 
by the alternate flushing and _ paling ‘ 
cheeks—her m el lips moved 1n pray 
her 

Then, as the un died int 

he lence can i note n 

eet that the rustic ped in sheer 
ment ind tl ttled dow! st¢ i 
knew that Mi Lamplough « | g | 
sang alto in tl oir; but t 
that critics who knew what they were s 
had pronounced her voice one } mM 

In the painted window of the chal { 
Mabel, in a setting of azure and goid 

kecce HLlomo ”’ of G ) he Man ol © 
thorn-crowned, bowi His 1} 1 ber 
stroke of God—beari the of u 


the 
Mabel sing as the sanguine light 
drops 
that 
through 


just for the unjust 
from 


touched her with a mystic §!0?) 


immortal and supreme hymn 


all the chi 


nees and chances 0} # ; 








‘Out of the silence came a note so deep and rich and sweet that the rustics gasped in 


sheer amazement.” 





\T 


] 


] 
roes aown aown 


hard 


of selfishness and the stiff clay of pride 


through the 


deep artesian well of tears ? 


‘* When I survey the wondrous Cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour tempt on all my pride.” 


It was a beautiful setting of the hymn that 


label sang, now low and mournful: 


S from His head, His hands, His feet 
Sorrow and flow mingled down,” 


Ww rising to ecstatic praise through which 


organ pealed the deeper note of self-re- 


nciation. And not less did mingled humility 
1 rapt vision shine in the face of the singer 
he finished with a note that seemed more 


half a sob :— 


T 


Che inspiration of t 
ide the church, and never had Mr. Garland 


his great song seemed to 
1 more reverently attentive audience than 
that Easter 


lom of spirit and of speech. 


morning, and never had he had 
often tempted to take the easy 
the primrose path instead of the via 
losing our life that we 
‘* There must 
a deter- 


but it is only by 
ve i said the prea he 
idfastness in our Christian life 


ion not to be turned aside from the things 

t are paramount even at the call of earthly 

the trongest bond of human life for 

H o loveth father or mother more than 
id the Master. ‘is not worthy of M«é 


1 hard saying but this whole-hearted 
world will 
* What 


n is its best reward The 

be saved by meeting it half way 
nity hath light with darkness 
ross is the way to the 


rejected—and lo 





iath greatly exalted Him and given Him 
me above every name We cannot play 
| é ith divin hings They must 
rything to us, or nothing Phe kingdoms 
world are dearly bought at the price of 

t communion But if we are obedient to 
niy vision, if we are steadfast in our 

ve shall find that the things we dreaded 


that 
of life, and that the price we shrunk 


transformed into olden keys open 


pa h been paid in full by 
Divine Master Yea, ‘If we be dead with 
not we also li vith Him 


THE QUIVER. 




























































the lawn with white and gold. She exp; 
her usual Monday morning’s letter from F; 
Haverland. Oh, how proud she was oj 
of his brilliant career at the Varsity, wher 
had before his a 
brilliant course at Leyden, where he had » 


to study medicine with a view to becomiy 
! 


carried all him, of 





specialist And now he was practising ip 


West End of London, making a name : 


early for himself and—yes, ah, yes—a } 
for the girl he loved | 
It seemed all too good to be true, this beauti: | 


morning Yet it 
Of all the 


imagined he might have had his choice 


was true—gloriously t 


girls whom, in her humility 


he not handsome and accomplished ?—h 


chosen her. She would have a letter from 




















shortly, telling her for the hundredth time ¢ | 
his great love for her. Her heart beat at 
thought Not even George, much as he 
her, and much as she loved him, and whor 
could hear now up in the. bath-room tr 
forth something about ‘ down in the d 
over his toilet—no, not even George 
enter into this communion of heart 
heart 

The latch of the gate clicked, and the 
postman, w! knew as well as Mabel hes 
the character of the letter he brought 
Monday morning, came stumping wit 
stout ash stick up the gravel path 

‘‘Good-mornin’, miss,” he said 
running to meet him, took the letter trom 
hand ‘Yo’ did my heart good yester 
mornin’, yo’ did, indeed.” 

“I’m glad, Thomas,” said Mabel. “TI 
once at your dé old face, and it helj 1 m 

‘“Ah, my dear, it’s good of yo’ tos 
But vo’ turned my old eyes within :— 

\ ¢ things that charn ¢ most 
fice them to H 

Things dunnot charm me as much as the} 
p’r’aps, but I ildn’t help wondering ! ° 
be willing, even in my old age, to sacl 
anvthing He might, in His all-seein’ Pro 
require ot me ‘IT count all things b he 
for the excellency of the knowledg« ol 
Christ my Lord St. Paul had got there 
but I doubt I havena’.” 

“He had. indeed, Thomas; but wel 
all St. Paul i 

“No, mi id Thomas, turning to T | 
his itinerary, “‘ but it’s the same Jesus 
for us all—that sets us level His gra 
sufficient iflicient 

Mabe! put George's and her mothers 


on the 

















fn { 1 comfortably n 
vac her oO 
"\ s were in Frank’s 
‘ ion of the tragedy 
} 4 
by \ H ve ina | h Ve 
’ 1 primarily, into 
. I rs ckel d Renan 
ely eason Mab 
{ it] ever the 
4 I my residence 
i! t { rengthen it; 
. cours f reading 
nes me no { ive a in honest man 
I elf 1¢ 
‘ hat I feel a good 
m hi « has one down 
' L i im clinging to a spar in 
. he oceal But what could | do 
of lk rried away one atte! 
my l articles of faith until 
: ulready 1, not one of them is left 
ws \ \ v, is a man happy 
wf h clinging to a spar in mid-ocean 
say | i up all I hold most 
ept you, my darling—if by so doing 
ye ce tl in which my mother 
l S imes the conviction of 
tual i \ » meet these men’s 
s has be e than physical pain 
lan cannot believe a thing because he 
It tragedy of human in 
ne as a shock to you 
I i te to give | even a moment's pain 
ight to t you the position | 
¢ il I pect to matters 
\ ) kn \ how l rv 
’ n ( rake i Latte nec¢ 
\r ( e marricad you wi 
fui way happy 
- the I i Nan 
I ( id a t 
ection | lool 
b 
Mabe Not bad news from 
el inf ream id 
I Then she hastily 
( Li ce unly were 
But the ettort wa 
z it the wht ot het 
tears rushed to het 
I Ned piteously 
gh I chirpy on a Monday 
Mabe I y ittle girl and he 
ind ir han 
t I to speak, but she 
br he ietter, putting het 





LEST. 


finger on the place where 
r¢ i There wer no se 
two, and, though George had 


demonstration of a 
things, yet she knew t 


in some deg 





interest in religious 
1e would understind 
hat the letter m 1 


to her 

George read through the portion indicated 
without comment Then he Jooked down on 
his sister, who had watched every expression 
of his mobile face with tense interest ** Poor 
Frank,’’ he said. It has cost him something 
to write that He’s a good sort, Mabel You 
mustn’t be hard on him 

“ Hard cried Mabel, rising from her seat 


and looking away across the bright landscape 
with eyes that saw nothing of its brightness 

I shall pray for him night and day, George 
But, but—George—do you think—I ought 
to marry him 

Her brother stood back in amazement 

“Marry him?” he asked almost angrily. 
“You love him, don’t you?” 

‘Oh, George—vou know 

“This makes no difference to the man 
himself He is, as he always has been, an 


honest man—true 


make you a good husband 


ill means, Mabel But 


before you give him up for a thing he 


he Ip 43 


‘Do vou think good ¢ 


disobedience, George ? ” 
* Disobedience 
ence 


come in 
Phe bible says plainly 


voked together with unbelievers 


hath he that belie 


to his convictions 


an ever 


W here does 


veth wit! 


and he'll 


Pray for him, by 
think twenty times 
can’t 


come out of 


the disob« di 


Be ye not unequally 
what part 


in infidel 


“Why Mabel said George real distress 
showing in every line of his face, “‘ you surely 
lon’t call Frank by hat hatetul name / 

Lie—says—he is—an agnost said Mabel 
commanding her voice \ difficulty 

And I’ve known m olly ind fellow 
who wer agnosti T George And 
Frank Haverland’s one of en He's worth a 
million of the milk-and-water type of Christian 
who gabble a creed without half knowing what 
it means Their belict is simply a matter ot 

ibit 

Don't, George If my standard is not 
Christ’s standard, I am only a Christian in 
name, not in heart and Ile 

Mabel—if your love doesn’t plead for 


him 
Georg cried Mab« 
If I were to tollow my 
indoors this moment 
that nothing could ev 





lin poignant distress 


heart, I should rush 
write and tell Frank 
part u But you 





THE 


vhat Mr. Garland said yesterday, George 


oveth father or mother.’ ”’ 


Mother 
umplough came out on the verandah 
Her health had been 


except 


here said George 1n a low voice 


very indifferent of late 
inability to rise 
eight 


and 


but nothing absolute 
down to 
Mabel 


before 


keep her from sitting 
clock breakfast with George and 
lucting family prayer atterwards 
George went on his bicycle to the neighbouring 
thedral town of Mincaster, where for a year 
he had been junior partner in a firm of solicitors 
Not a word to her, Georg vet 
Mabel ! 


Then she went 
mother The 


’ whispered 
forward to greet het 


expression of the clder woman's 
face was in itself a benediction 

the vicar and one or two of her closest 
that she had 


touchstone of 


Only 
friends 
been 
Christianity 
pirit of Christ is not 

] 


1 
the deep 


Trouble is the 
If it embitters and 


knew waters 
through 
hardens, the 
there, but if it sweetens 
softens the character, it is a sure 


prool ol 
the indwelling Christ who said, in full view of 


Gethsemane: ‘‘ My peace | give unto you 
Mabel tried to be het 


ng breakfast, but when she 


buried 


own natural happy self 
knelt with her 


in the cu ions of the couch and 


| her mother gentle voice praying, het 
I eemed ready t burst 
Who can explain the appropriateness of 
) cl ii hearttelt to the 
il need of eamest participant 
| Mabel it seemed as though her mother must 
| v her most secret thought Yet she did 
but tiie IPVOYV ALNnce Ol 1OVE 
G O Lor e prayed, “ the vision 


ihy supreme sacrifice, that we may be drawn 


though afar off, on the 


th of self-renouncin Ove It was not for 
e that the Lord of Glory died und we 
hat ven e may not realise all 
vn necd ind much te the need of the 
vet I b termost obedience 
ering trust d imple unquestioning 
nter into fe wship with Thee, and that 
i ul thi hay above ill the 

e of eartl nbition il lame it 

ca, even its Iman love Thou wilt 

i¢ ( I Nigl unto Cai uy 
i en I 1On, and it we valk 
1, t I pat it\ il we nai even 

ti to the ¢ it Thou not give 

© rece enst ce 

uml is haze to ow out of tl 

} i Mabel | er hands over het 
Sr 4 ids. and haze she seemed to 
1, as on Easter iInday mornin when 
tood up to si 1 cece Homo, with the 
ht smiting gold lazure and amethystine 
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glory out of the thorn crown and ¢} 
drops of the Lamb of God And then jt 
to fade, and the thought of Jesus y 
pierced hands and side, coming the 
being shut, and standing in the it 
saying: ‘* Peace be unto you.” oii 
place \s she rose from her knees sh 
what she would do - 
III. 
it was Good | riday Morming a year lat 
Frank Haverland had just finished 
fast, and in his dressing-gown and 
sitting in a lounge chair by a window 
looked across the gardens of one ol ti 
squares in the West End of London. Thet 
although he had breakfasted alone, was si 
but exquisitely furnished, and _ there 
profusion of spring flowers disposed abt 
room The pictures on the walls, the s 
on the table, the ornaments on the high 
overmantel, the Sheraton furniture, the 1 
pile of the carpet all betokened a fine tas 
ind a purse which could afford to gratif 
rank Haverland was already a_powel 
medical circle and his opinion commat 
princely tee 
Yet amid all these signs of luxury | 
with an air of cdejection, his long 
fingers pressed against his white brow 
reached forward presently, and open 
drawer of an eseritoire that stood in the wi 
recess From thi he took a little book t 
in lamb-skin It was a pocket edit 
‘Imitation of Christ,’’ which Mabel had ¢ 
him on a Good Friday he spent wit! 
Rively two years ago, a month alt 
engagement The book opened ol 
place In Ww ded lett I 
on the right-hand page wa marked 
cross by Mabel’s own hand. Frank H 
had read the passage just betore T¢ 
night before, and it had haunted him 
lav awake a id scemed to visit 
in his dream Hle read it 
In the Cre is life, in the Cross 
in the Cro protection from e\ i 
from the Cro ire derived heavenly ! | 
true fortitude, the jovs of the spirit tl 
of self, the perte 
redemption, no tou 
Divine lite but 
Cross theretore al 
that leads to evel : 
before, bearing tl “ . 
for thee that thou mightest follow, pe'™’ | 
bearing thy own Cros and upon U 
thyself for Hin id if we die with ® 








‘ve with Him; If we are partakers 


gs, we shall be partakers also of 


7 1 deeply he took out the folded 

closed the book again; then he 

MCSE ax, | the letter he had received from Mabel 
| xactly a yea ko 

mv love,” she wrote, “how can I 

lient to the heavenly vision Only 

I sang in church, when we were all 











‘It's Mabel I've 


n va 


vy solemn words— 


‘to think that perhaps I was singing 
House 
nen who, hearing me put all 


and in the ears 
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the pathos and soul of the music into the words, 
would that I meant them from the 
depths of my heart. You Frank, 
sub-conscious thoughts surge through the mind, 


believe 
know, how 
even in the midst of the most trying ordeals 

and it and I prayed, 
even as I sang, that I might have grace to mean 


was an ordeal to me 


what I said, even if it led me to the grave of 
all I hold dearest on earth 
“Little did I think then that the time was 


. 
come about’”-—p. 16 
o near when my sincerity should be put to the 
extremest test that can come to a woman—the 


test of her heart’s deepest allectrons But your 
letter has furnished that test ] 
felt it, the moment my eyes scanned your lettet 
Im a 
I longed to fly 


membered 


knew it, I 


how 


pertect fever ol apprehension Oh 
from my responsibility! I re 
Christ Himself in His agony 


weakness of the flesh, that, 


how 


prayed, out ol the 


if it were possible, the cup might pass from 
Him But He drank it—drank it to its last 
bitter dregs 














f the ma 1 knew 
‘ no io r¢ re ra 
In, nor thi ol 
but H « itilul 


put Li conve Wy 
n 1 For that converting 
st day ol 1k 

My Ve I 
but t! ot 

{ 

betore G I 
cal ) Le 
tly ‘ to read sin t 
hen he received it 

ke urrowness and bigott 

t im triumph of ¢ otion 
ind he had said it over d 
h t—that her love compared 
) iS iter unto wine as moon 
iit but now a love far highe 
hi wn seemed to breathe 

vord 

tly out of the window and 
Ow the events of the past 
fl I 1 at the recollection 
ely ful letter and her brief 
How it must have hurt het 


Yet he certainly felt justified 
seemed from 


With a sti 


his 





bu mmon one where the 
( elf ire concerned, this 
resp ( 1 to the intellectual 
po im of renouncing his 
understand the 
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words ol wnihed love 
which nearly broke \ 
K wn it 

He met Ger ( l t 
ufter the ind 
iving h measul 
levotion 1] h 

. 

( eri | 

ll \abe briet 
telling mot 
praved 
tal iil b | 
of sincere 
loug G 
‘ — 

All the 

o tive ( 
earnest n Karly 
mother’s ife ar 
im vain He eeplhy 
profession, certainly, bu 
time to re ind the tl 
to him that igh he 
sophical al mtrover 
the claims of Christ y« 
anything of importan 
This struck him as unta 


his reading 
to the peru 


He brow 


from 


i 


ed from Horace Bushnell t 
Living and Dying,’ t 


time during 


f the chou 


ind continu 
labe is heart 

Casuauy 
\l 





im 1 
iF ie 
| 
b 
Mabel 
mmersed 1 
if 
raul 
lal WW 
} 
e ( the oO 
ir, and he had 


; » = + thr 
the st thr 


est Christian | 


Westcott and Dr Fairbat He re 
“* Pilgrim’s Progress nd found it 
But, somehow, Thomas a Kempis s 
impress him most The Christian 
seemed to se his critical facult 
certain pench unt for argument \ 


him 


it “* The 
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been his own, and a favourite one to 


Mabel ?’’ queried the doctor, when 
st oreetings wert ** Is she—well ? ”’ 
It’s Mabel I’ve come about. No, she knows 
bout it But she sails for China very 
My p—what ‘ A 
or overspread Frank’s face, and he 
port the back of a chair 
Sit n, old 1 and I'll tell you all 
Geol ( ling not to notice 
t10n ; 1 octor obeved, like 
G ked hghtly about 
b S inute, until he saw 


Frank’s che eks 


was pI t )in for professional 


but her inclination 


» lie iz t direction Then an 
f Mr. Garland’s stayed a week with 
1 twit n the church, and gave 
He took Mabel by storm, I can 
her b 
p—he’s sixty, and 
sa Chinamai lrew us such pictures 
f human beings sunk 
m and vice, that we 
H aid he kne w whole 
big as Birmir m where there wasn't 
mption, let alone 
babi by the million, that 
a t blindness and 
I meless diseases just 
1 doctor himself 
“ing about And 
Mabel, | oh is a heart of 
I I I year ago 
) I 1 ( istianity 
I i And I’m free to 
1 of Tare | 
I b iuse I'v ot 
I | by sight 
( Frank 
low \s a 
Cx ro “She said 
ro whether she 
: ix months’ training 
Tsing a that t of thing he was 
4 1 accepted and 
ely 
ike t her once before she 
it si 10 t ec me I wouldn't 
ssa } 


when she is going 


nk. On Monday night 
ung at Paxton Hall to give the 
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lady missionaries a send-off—see Mabel’s 


Garland and old D1 
Fairhurst, the medical missionary, and there’l! 
Mabel'll be some 


where towards the front of the platform, and 


there, of course, and Mr 
be some good speaking, too 


I shall be somewhere up there too, | guess 
Now, if you came to the meeting, you could see 
her without being seen, and—if vou thought 
you could—and I’m sure she would like it 
you might i 
**T’ll come, George Eight o’clock, Paxton 
Hall. I'll let circumstances shape my cours« 


at the time.” 


IV. 

}:* ANK HAVERLAND found the large hall 

packed to the doors when he arrived, but 
one of the door keepers discovered a place for 
him close to a big pillar, behind which he 
could hide, if he wished Just as he sat 
down, the chairman, speakers, and _ others 
He felt the 


come over him at the 


filed on to the platform 
strangest 
f of Mabel filing in with the rest, with 
bowed head Just 


seemed to throw up her head and look directly 


sensation 





before sitting down, she 
at him, and the sight of her beautiful face 
him another thrill. 
behind the 


knew that it was well-nigh im 


turned towards him gay 


Hic momentarily shrank pillar, 
although he 
possible for her to identify him at the distancs 
and among so many, especially as she had not 
the remotest idea that he was present. 

Ah, that missionary meeting will live in the 
memory of hundreds to the day of death, and 
its events will be recounted a thousand times 
n in the hall, and the 
very singing of familiar missionary hymns was 


Phen Mr. Garland prayed, and drew 


Phere was a splendid orga 


electrical 
very near to the throne of grac« Then one 
and another spoke Phe speech of the veteran 
medical missionary, the Rev. Dr. Fairhurst, 
was undoubtedly the speech of the evening 
After telling of his thrilling experiences during 
thirty years in China, he closed with a passionate 


appeal for personal sacrifice 


‘“‘We Christians nowadays,”’ he exclaimed 
“expect to get something tor nothing When 


I read Paul's account of his missionary 
sufferings ‘in stripes above measure, In 
prisons most frequent, in deaths oft ae 


weariness and painfulness, in watchings often 


in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
ashamed at the 
I would 
judge no man—but what are you giving for the 
\re you sitting com 


and nakedness ’ l stand 


meagreness of my own self-sacrifice 


salvation of the world 
fortably at home, or in your church pew, Ol 
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During those brief moments Frank H 


rose 


rolled from his spirit’s tomb 
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a new man in 
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new Reason 
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moment 
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Frank 
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ie life to God 
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dead rhe Stone of di 
and he Cam 
Christ Jesus, old thin 
ind all things having 
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od up nd alter a tew 
ony announced that 
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By DAVID WILLIAMSON. 


soloist has become 


ind effective helper at 


number of talented 
request for solos 
Meetings and other 


ces in churches and chapels. 


at an opportunity tor 
than 


Lave 


to-day, when 


leased to avail 


1 of singers 


given a Tew 


the best-known 
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Intry, 
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sion work with my father, who was a 
Presbyterian missionary in the north of 
England. In 1889 I came to London to be 
educated at the Royal Academy of Music, 
where I remained for about six years, 
receiving three medals for my_ singing. 
About thirteen years ago I sang for the Rev. 
H. T. Meakin, at Locksfields, South London 
Weslevan Mission, at one of his Friday 
night concerts for the people. From that 
time I sang periodically for the Mission 
until seven years ago, when the Great 
Central Hall, Bermondsey, was opened. 
On October 21, 1900, while 
singing a simple Sankey’s 


hymn I wa converted — be 


tr over 2.000 people at the 
Hall I have been Singing 
Sister there ever since. The 












olos most enjoyed by my 


hearet seem to b ‘When 
















l survey the Wondrous 
Cross,’ * Rock of Ages,’ ‘I 
heard — the Voice of | sus 
Say.’ and ‘ The Lord is my 
Light.’ One of the happiest 
incidents of my mission work 
occurred in 1906, when three 
young lads at Clyde Bank, 
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STRATHE ARN 


Glasgow, my native town, 
vielded themselves to Christ 
after a week’s struggle. It 
Was my first eight-days’ mis- 
sion, and many confessed 
Christ It was all the more 
beautiful to me, as I had 
told the minister that | 
could not hold a = mussion 
alone. God was with me 
through it all, and I had a 
good time. This has led to 
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and I do not mind now what not sung this aria either in some Lor 
my wa) | have determined — provincial church ; 
| th 


e all work tor Christ, giving back to “Amongst the settings of welldy 


Hin nd His service the gift He, in the hymns, Liddle’s ‘ Abide with Me’ has ¢a 
ice, gave to me a very prominent place A man from Bl 

pool met me one day in a train in Lond 

Miss Lucie Johnstone. and, recognising me, said. ‘ Alloy is 

M Lucie Johnsto1 the popular con thank you very sincerely for you 


Ws concernit her careet “My of ** Abide with Me” at the Winter Ga 


t public appearan n sacred song took last season. I shall never forget j 
[ was about six years old. It wa it helped to make a new man of me,’ 17 
inniversar' iw in the Sunday too, Gounod There is a Green H 
: f the church of which my tather wa I find is very much loved. Some readers 
tel I wa isked | ng t hymn called not know that Nearer, m\ God, to TI 
\ Little Shy n the Sea’ (one that which is | ung so magnificent 





ith six other Madame Ada Crossley, 1s 
tsa itm But | retused under the pen-name of ‘ Lewis Ca 
| | | hitel ti ir sunk I Liye Once when | i Inging th ng 








| t I could not sn ince at St. Ja Hall, the sec 
I wanted to if other children were allowed ~~ brought—as it ought not to hav 
in’ So I sang my first solo, Iam a broad smile to the face of the 
ith ilmost bi terous enthusiasm I had come through a thick fog, the th 
hild of th manse, I was always I had ever been through, and | 
touch with the chon and music of the than an hour and a halt late, in fact 1 
ind many were the solos of a s mpl expected me to arrive So when | 
at I used to sing from time to time all ‘Though like a wanderer’ th 
1 my girlh | Liys When I was could not retra n from expr ¢ thelr 
thirteen vears old I was very proud ment at the fit { the we 
isked to join the choir of the well ‘It may be interesting to know tl 


University Road Church, Belfast, Parker set me composing. He one daj 


| ing 1o1 everal years In those to me, ‘I wish you could write 
only the tal came over to. the ‘Nearer. my God,to Thee,” where th 
(; n Ish uch a Madame Albani, Miss accent would come on the right V 
Anna William Madame Patey, Joseph Shortly betore Dr. Parker died, I 


\ Edward Lloyd, and ¢ harles Santley the solo—the result of his suggestiol 


4s I listened to them I wondered if eve the City Temple, and when the serv 
| ld si The Messiah, Llyah, o1 over he sent for me and said in his ov I 


S/ Paul with a grand or hestra My hearted wa Lucie, you have done 


has been real 1. for | have sung in — and that song Is going to be a greats 
ia V rah ind ff il More than 200 How glad hie would have been had n | 
ich in the lar t halls of the king to see his prophecy so well fulfilled! Db: | 
enough, my best ind happiest hours mM 
From the start of my career in London have been spent in sacred song, and I 
I seemed to get connected with the music ol fain sing distinctly sacred musi 
irche The connection began with time 
great work of the Rev Hugh Price Madame Annie Ryall 
Hugh Phen one day | was offered the Many thousands of peopl 
| 4 contralto t at the City Temple country have reason to remember 
Being a sincere admirer of Dr. Joseph — gratitude the name of Madame Annie 4 
P preachin mply jumped at the who ha in n missions, with great é 


ind tor twelve ears | had the in in all parts of the United 
e privilege { listening to. that father founded the London 
man Dr. Parke1 favourite solo Dockhead, and she helped him 
l mine Hy ved * But the Lord ervice is a child She had twu 
indtul ol Hi 0 l ‘He Wa desp1 ed’ variou teachers including 
inother of my City Temple favourit William \.R.A.M., and studied 


the Guildhall School of Mus! 





1 for many Good Fridays it was my time at 
1 , shenk 
liar choice Few Sundays have pa ed then with Miss Kate i. Bhenk 
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iring the last eight months that | have | services were 1n great demand tot 
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r8qo2 the conviction came upon het 
g t levote her talent to the 
f Gi lusively. The South 
Wesleyan M1 vas just then com 
be \ 
1 the B 
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first 

L i rkable 

it the United Mission in Man- 

t I8g4 \ large number attri 

I vers to the influence ot 

R | e Was presented 

Bil many of them 

has found most useful 

( st Liveth in Me” 

Nat keeper Let the Living 


Music in My 
Standing 1n 
will Decide Ts 
(Julia A. Johnstone) 


owing t few incidents which 


Ma iN recollection, show 
I edt sony 

~ lk Wesleyan Mission 
ling some tintidel 
; l‘* Christ Liveth 
Hi ithy moved and 
not shake oft the 

‘ Next week he came 
Rev. J. H. Hopkins 
Not t C] At the end 

( t to the enquiry 
ther instruction. His 

both rt CO! 
‘ le \ the hymn was blessed 
th heavy drinkers 

Inder convictio 

{ ey could be Christian 
; to drink Christ 
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power and both were converted, and sincs 


through their instrumentality eight members 


of their families have been converted. Thx 
men themselves never tire of giving thei 


testimony in the open air. 
Recently in Hyde Park 


a Warrant otheer in one 
of the crack regiments 
heard Madame Ryall sing 
“What will you do with 
Jesus?” and a struggl 
began within’ his heart. 
His own words are that 
he tood unwillingly and 
heard the address by Mr. 
Charles Cook. Then Madame 
Kyall sang ‘Going away 
unsaved,” Phe lines 
on } 1 
pla 

| 1 fr 

() ect cious 

\ way t an,”” 
decided him. At the after 


meeting in Hyde Park 
Hall he to Mr. Cook. 
I surrender unconditionally. Praise God.”’ 


said 


Mr. Alexander Tucker. 
Mr. Alexander Tucker sung in 
parts of the United Kingdom, and nowhere 


has ail 


with greater success than in our churches, 
Where his devotional style, allied to a beau- 
tiful’ bass voice, has made the deepest 
impression. In the words of Dr. Ebenezer 
Prout, the eminent composer, Mr. Tucker 
Is a “tone artist and wherever he goes 
he receives a cordial welcome from. all 
appreciators of good singing 

In reply to my request for some details 
of his work, Mr. Tucker says: “ My earliest 


recollections of church singing carry me back 
to Sunday school days in my native town 
of Langport, Somerset, where as a boy of but 
remembet 


summers I well 


IX OI seven 

being reprimanded by the lady superin- 
tendent for singing foo loudly. Another 
‘great occasion’ in my early boyhood 


was the chapel anniversary, where I was put 


up to ‘send the echo back again’ from the 
vestry in the well-known Sunday School 
hymn. At the age of sixteen, or there 
abouts, my first song in public at a week 
night entertainment in the chapel school 
room was ‘ Nancy Lec When some of the 
folk predicted a musical career At eighteen 
came the departure tor the great metropolis, 
where I went to the City Temple and applied 
for admission to the choir with a great 
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was Early Morning Schools, and taught 
there. She is very proud of a silver wa: 
many which was given her by the tea¢ hers 


school when she left Birmingham fo; Li : 
and another of her prized POssessions 


eopl athered from all parts of the beautiful glass cup blown and eng 
1 during my thirteen years of happiest by one of the scholars. 

lations with Dr. Parker, and my ever Mr. Charles Constable has a fin 
friend Mr. E. Minshall, who was for tone voice. He is descended from an 

ral years the much-respected organist. Huguenot family, but is a Londoner 


casion, howeve1 
lways stand out 
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Constable. 
e Mi 


birth ind educ if] 
Hi studied at 


Guildhall — School 


Musk and mad 
debut in the Albert H 
Mr. and Mrs, (| 
Constable are very! 
In request at 1 
Where their sact 
alw \ create a 
Impression. Th 
duct mussions 

e] t} ry 


i as 

th various | 
of religious work 
Kev. Silvester H 
riting to them 
concerning thei 

Whitetield’s 
have never had 


singers who have 
ceeded better in cr 
thre 


otvional 


true de 


" mosphere, and 
singing has beet 
Vda helptul from the evangelical point of 
‘ Mr. Consta lates t following 
n esting incicl ( occurred during 
ins of his tou Canad During 
nday visit to Ts to my wite and I were g 
nd up Albert Street when we met I 
{ l C OMMISSLOre Coomb with ( S 
Railton Hy lam del t 
bot! t the two I : 
P mer ( I ‘ 
\ ( t Pri t 
I ther Wi e shou 
| ( and d | Wi ( 
I | icLl | 1 lk hve 
Lich | t \ \ ( ( 
itive it moeither It \ we 
t mid nd ol t ~ 
t hie first on ome s an 
1 te faced, and some hardened inhabitants 
“A hymn viven out, and th 
ed Salvetion Army Toronto band st! 
nil All sang most heartily Chen Mrs. § 
‘Abide with Me,’ which must 
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+ to many a mind the recollection of 
»y school days and the dear ones at 


[sang to them of the Divine Redeemer, 
then we both sang the duet ‘ The King 
Lov my Shepherd Is." When we were 
Mv Father Knows, 
ny an eve was wet with 
rs as the hard hearts were 
ftened under the influence 
song. Commissioners 


Railton and Coombs appealed 





lem and asked those to 

| who would like us to 

=e for them Thirty-two 
th . Irom the seats, and 
g them was a black man 

his face beaming with 

At the « clusion ol 

I service Many a lace Was 

| brighter through the songs 

it had been brought into 

ir solitude I visited some 

he prisoners in their cells, 

vas cheered find that 


worthy 


Governor of the 
a allowed the men_ to 
H rate their cells with photo 
hs of thei mothers, 
ind ot! relatives, 
found it gave a_hal- 
l effect to their lives and 
ed to raise them from 
fallen stat We think 
gush prisons might do well 
thi 


\ very chan contralto 

who Is Well-known at 

a PSA ; Miss 

- une Fink whi in 
Lt m request ra 

ular her musical 

“We Vel always 

ied ft ng togethes 


me, and when I was six 
I joined the choir of 


\ rth Road Baptist ¢ hapel. 
lr. J. Nettleton Tavlor was 
the organist and choir- 
and hearing from our 
ibrar an that I had a 
lul voices I asked to 
sing He advised me 
My voice trained. 
nd I commenced lessons 
nce with him, and 
has been my good 
nd and tuto; evel 
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since. I still go to him twice a week when 
possible. 

“My first oratorio engagement was at 
the age of eighteen, when I sang at Leyton 
Congregational Church in The Messiah. 
In the same year I sang in 
Judas Maccabeus for Mr. 
L. C. Venables, and have had 
several engagements from him. 


Three years ago the London 
Sunday School Choir, — of 
which I had been a member 
for ten years, honoured me 


with an engagement to sing 
at the Annual Festival in the 
Royal Albert Hall in company 
with Miss Agnes Nicholls and 
Mr. Charles Saunders. It was 
indeed a red-letter day for 
me. I wasn’t a bit nervous 
and enjoyed it immensely, 
singing five songs in all, three 
of them being encores. I have 
also had the pleasure of sing- 
ing the solos in Elijah in 
Canterbury Cathedral. 


“With regard to Sunday 
work I have enjoyed that 
more than anything, except 


singing in Elijah. Walworth 
Road Chapel was. the 
of my earliest efforts in this 
respect, but I do not. re- 
member anything particular 
about the first time that I 
there. I have sung ina 
many churches in Lon- 
provinces. The 
Men’s Own at Rotherhithe is 
a glorious meeting; there is 
an electricity about it that is 
most inspiring, and I always 
sing my best there. 

‘IT have a good collection 
solos, but should 


scene 


sany 
great 
don and the 


of sacred 


like a great many = more. 
It Is not cas) to get really 
effective sacred songs. Those 
that I have used most are 


‘Abide with Me’ (S. Liddle) ; 
‘Nearer, my God, to Thee’ ; 
‘The Voice of the Father’ 
(Cowen) ; ‘ The Peace of God’ 
(Gounod); and ‘ Behold, I 
stand at the Door’ (W. H. 

Jude). The last-named solo 

is always being asked for, 
appre¢ lation 


and wins 


wherever I sing it.” 
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of course, there were Immense 

nees wherever these famous singers 
ail The tou extended to Scotland, 
Scotch audiences were specially 


Madar 1e Melba takes a real interest 
r singers. and I look back with great 

to a morning when the prima donna 
me ‘Beloved, it is Morn.’ One of the 
delightful incidents I remember was 
‘Father of Heaven’ (Judas Macca- 
at Birmingham 
+ en vapphort with one’s 


singel 


Sometimes 
audience, 
ision when I sang with 


singing 


one Is 


this was an 
heart I 
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John Street Chapel, Bedford Row, she as- 
sisted her fiancé in the evangelistic services 
which he conducted. She was married to 
the Rev. Frank Nicholson in 1902. 

Since her husband’s breakdown in health 
she has returned to the concert platform, 
although the singing of sacred solos is still 
her special delight. Her favourites include: 
‘“ Hark, my Soul, it is the Lord” (Gounod) ; 
“Come unto Me"; “ Like as the Hart” 
(Allitsen) ; “* He was Despised ” (Campbell) ; 


“OO Rest in the Lord’ (Mendelssohn), 
and a new solo by Bruce Steane. <A 
few days after she had sung the last- 


named for the first 
time she received a 
letter from the com- 
poser in which he 


said, ‘‘ Allow me to 
congratulate you on 
your splendid — ren- 
dering of my song 
‘I Heard the Voice 
of Jesus Say.’ I 
was myself present 
with some — friends, 
and we were one 


and all charmed with 
your being 
that of a true artiste.” 
Mrs. Frank Nicholson 
(née Miss Minnie Len- 
drum) has often been 
thanked for her sing- 
ing by those who 
have been led bac k 
to the Father’s Honx 
by her rendering ot 
music. 


voice as 


Sct red 


Miss Marion Dykes Spicer. 

At Whitefield’s and 

Claremont > well as at many other 
churches in London, the voice of Miss 
Marion Dykes Spicer has given — the 
greatest delight She is. the daughtet ot 
Sir Albert Bart., M.P., and I am 


Spice! 


indebted to Lady Spicer for a few details 
as to her career 

“My daughter's voice is a low mezzo 
soprano, and she has been trained undet 


and Mr. Winsloe Hall, 


that what she has 


M. Bouhy, of Paris, 
of London. She tells me 
felt to be the most sympathett 
those which are well known to most 
audiences, such as ‘O Rest in the Lord.’ 
from Elijah, and ‘He shall feed His Flock,’ 
from The Messiah. <A which 
rendered 1s 


solos are 


sacred song 


Gounod's 


she has 


repeatedly 
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much appreciated in 
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He may be said to have sung 


it a Sunday service for the 
hrst time In 


' he began his’ twelve 
\ rs’ connection with Wi t- 
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have heard Mr. Price’s beau- 
til voice ringing through 
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request as a vocalist on Sundays, and 
it Highbury Quadrant Congregational Church 
popularity has 
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was In The Messiah 
Brighton, when I was sex 
teen years old.” The R 
W. J. Dawson, the { 


pastor at Highbury Quadrant 
Madame — Edit 


ays ol 
Hands 

than a_ fine 
the gift of tru 
quisite expression, and 
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She 


‘She 
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spent her early lif 
Brighton, and when sh 
twelve years old 
cholarship ol 
enabled her to go to 
brighton High 

Her first teacher 
her father, Mr 
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vhno Is a great 


School 
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believe! 
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A Great Devotional Writer. 


\N APPRECIATION OF THE REV. ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A., AUTHOR OF 


\" XANDER SMELLIE 

m terature. He belong 
hose roll app 
Hippo, 
Andrewes, Jeremy 
Herbert, 
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llie’s reading 
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rite! 


CLeorget 


LIS¢ Pascal, 
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ina Rossetti. 
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s ol pure devo 
s to that wonde1 


ear the names 
Phomas a 
laylor, 
Samuel 
ohn Bunyan, 
»ecr- 


who plainly say, “I 
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not 
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otland 


he Heart,” 


free,” 
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Andrew Mel 
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Nothing 
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SILENCE,” ETC. 
printed seems to elude his notice, and 
nothing worthy of having been printed 


seems to miss his approval or to escape his 


memory. He draws his illustrations trom 
the whole range of literature, and is as 


familiar with contemporary journalism and 
the best modern fiction as he is with the 
classics and medieval theology. <A scholar 
in grain, with a fastidious sense of the values 
of words, he is not a schoolmaster, not the 
least a pedant. He to the essential 
heart of things, and is tolerant of any out- 
ward appearance. Immense humanity, elu 
sive humour playing over 
everything, bold and_ pic- 
torial language, pithy ex 
pression, and virile energy, 
combine to make up a 
stvle native and racy, but 
sweetened always and even 
sublimated by a wondertul 
spirituality. 

Ot the man himself, the 
world at large knows little. 


gets 


Shy and retiring, he has 
not even been caught in 
the wide net of that en 
tertaining book of refet 
ence, *‘ Who's Who”: and 


those who are privileged to 
claim his friendship respect 


et his inclination to keep in 

the shade Yet one or two 

biographical facts are known, and will be 
of interest to his readers who do not know 
them Mr. Smellie is a Lowland Scot, a 
on of the manse, his father having been 


a most distinguished minister of the original 


Secession Church, otherwise known in Scot 
land as ** Auld Licht 
Mr. Smellie, who is a graduate of Edin 


University, is himself a preacher ot 
vreat distinction ; and had he been open to 
leave the small branch of Presbyterianism 
to which he belongs he could have had one 
of the most prominent pulpits in Scotland 
For a brief period he was lured away trom 
his ministerial work, and tor a year he 
occupied the editorial chair of a religious 
in London. But the “ work of the 
ministry ’’ pulled him back, and he gave up 
journalism gladly, and went back to a 
country charge with great delight 


burgh 


weekly 
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The Peacemaker. 
A Complete Story. 
By ROBERT J. BUCKLEY. 


| | ALLO, Sunbeam cried the vicar, as; kept the secret Besides, it w; = ’ 
pa 
rchyar 





sin through the lych-gate of the old surprise you Lil Ah! the dear 
churchyard, he descried a_ beautiful girl of church. Come with me, and let us 
een, dressed in white, bearing a basket of roses on the graves.” 
coming along the rassy path that led When the pious duty was complete 
from the village to the Norman tower that for vicar said ; 
had been associated with the joys and “You will be calling on Mary Beck 
orrows of the villagers “My old nurse? Certainly She wi 
\t the sound of the vicar’s voice she quick- my first care 
| her pace to a run, and shortly the happy “ Precisely Now, will you _ believe 
ur were haking hands with the ardour of Mary is in troublk 
lover True, the vicar was rising seventy-five “Nothing serious, I hope 


but that made no difference She has quarrelled with Sarah Brown 





1 ¢ ee the face of Miss ‘‘ Sunbeam ”’ was to Miss Muriel pretty tace exhibited a s 
fall in lo hopelessly, irremediably, at once surprise, not unmingled with alarm 
f kee] Never was a more charming “ Their irdens meet at the lower 
mi r a more irradiating presence continued the vicar ** Mary and her husba 
\nd here you are once more, after three are wrapped up in their gardening, and Sa 
months of D Platz. And are we has begun to keep fowls, which are 
better, quite better make raids on her neighbour’s flower b 
\\ re quite we thank vou.”’ said Mis * What a mall matter to q 
i dw t iS more, we were not Such friend is they wel Both 
rea \ false rm. the doctors say.’”’ together at the Hall for | 
H hankful I n how thankful the “Apparently \ mall matter, but 
wl ( ii] e will be ! \ ot us were terribly Lppears to other to be a petty innova! 


Sunbeam often most irritating to the parties conceme. J 
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loo Aft 
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1 recently 
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| Mary come and 
week ina 
Beck he \ 
1 ] 1 I wisl 
s to lie ‘ 
itches as ever yo 
yesterday I baked 
| t to the neighbout 
Did you ever see 
ornaments But 
n ; 
Mi M I done it with the 
but it don’t come out 
It goes faint in the 
KI re’s one that’s pretty 
With M That's what it 
' the neigh 
end wash and one 
rt ve send a pe 
I I pt ome oq rs 
But | know you 
Mary But you 
ighbour 13 
SOT 
» 1 mud iil 
ifield 
| is, but het 
{ The roub 
} { ougt the 
qa ite word 
. beknow l >q ir 
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Do tell me all 
UI 1 hb } m 
l ) VW 
H we left scl )] 
\ we Wa 
\ marnricd ¢ 
Mm y John wa 
irl i ill over ! 


FMANKNEK 


And Marv, overcom« vith emotion, sat 
down in her husband m-chair 

You know how my John loves his garden 
Squire very night, come rain, come shine 


he was pottering round it with hoe and rake 


his pipe in his mouth, merry as a bee, and 


ossiping with William Brown over the hedge 
they putting their heads together about seeds 
ul manure, and how to kill the fly that took 
the turnips And now they're at daggers 
drawn, likewise me and Sarah And all along 


of a parcel of hens 

[Them fowls come through the hedge 
bottom and scratch everythink up, and mess 
the beds that John has raked as smooth as a 
mvyogony counter, till he’s give up ‘What’s 
the good ?’ he say ‘of spending your nights, 
vhen you're tired with the day’s work, on making 
things neat and tidy, when them hens of Sarah’s 
gets in and scratches the place into rucks and 


‘*I spoke to Sarah, and she told me it was 


my own cats Well, Squire, I do hold to my 


cats, they’re the only pets I have, and I know 


I 
their ways lo think she should go and back 
bite my two beautiful pussies, that never did 
nobody no harm! I gave her a bit of my 
mind, Squire; not being one as can stand by 
and hear the innocent slandered And Sarah, 
he ups and says she’s as much right to her hens 
as I have to my cats, and as for her poor deat 
pullets damaging anybody’s garden, she wouldn't 
beheve it if a angel told her rhink of that! 

The very next day I took her a egg to her 
very own doo1 ‘There, Sarah,’ I said, ‘ this 
was laid on the straw in our garden Was it 
my cat I said, ‘that laid that egg?’ Oh! 
Squire, if vou'’d heard her words! She’s got 


1 rough side to her tongue, has Sarah 

ihn mentioned it, civil, to 

William, and William, of course, took his wife’ 
urt And John said he'd shoot, and William 
lared him, and said he’d have the law of him 
And now, ’stead of ing to work togethe 


nd coming home to thet like brothers, and 


chatting over the hed and smoking a pip 
it each other’s firesides, they never speak 
And ’’——Mary lowered her voice to a whispet 

they do say that William’s taken to droppin 
in of nights at the Red Cow, and smoking his 
pipe with the riff-raff there Oh dear, ol 
lear!” 


And Mary shook her head dolorously 
And is there no hope of your making it 
up, Mary ? Think how sad it is for old 


friend like you and Sarah and John and 
William to be at enmity 


It’s very sad, Squire, and John and me 


sit moping about it, I can tell vou But it’s 
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% They won’t keep their hens off 


can’t be expected to put 


id, and w 
iI beds being 
ni Who'd ever 


was christened together by the 


destroved. So what’s 


have thought it of 


S fter we 
me vicar at the same font, and married 
same church on the very same day as 
1S Oh dear! Oh dear! 


1 Mary shook her head once more despair- 


w. Mary,” said the Squire, ‘we will 


f this some other day I cannot tell you 

1 I am t ( such sad things the 

of my return Not another word, 

s Mary w ibout to protest ad 

still to make several calls, and I have 
You wish 1 iccept a pies 

Squire, if you only would 
know, pork pies don’t agree with 
But if you will ve can give me one to 
| like wit 


i'll only 
your old nut will be 


accept one 


as proud as 


I shall take this one, with the clearest 


n—‘ With Mary’s love And I may 

I like with it, Mary ? ”’ 
protested complete content, and 
Squire went vay with the pie, neatly 
1 snow lapkin, reposing in the 

t had held the roses 

iit. 
\| SS MURIEI \ t straight to the cottage 
7 I Saral Brow ind atte due pre 
sa With Mary’s love 

) Tt moment of approximate 
burst t tears, to the intensc 
her Wij 1 vho returned = from 
vor] \ height of the 
\ ! : sobbed Sarah 
beer nd gone and said 
Wi dressin het 
ike ternnes but 
do and visibl ign 
bk CSOLVE fore 
t peg, go down to 
much wire netting 
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as’'ll go all along the hedge. Hens, indeed! 
I wouldn’t vex Mary Beck, as I was christened 
with, for all the hens that ever wore a feather. 
Hurry up, William ! 
off what fits. 


Hens, good sakes alive! 


Bring the roll, and cut 
I'll pay out of my egg-money. 
I’m 
Mary’s, and I shall ask John to come in and 
smoke a pipe. 


going round to 


It’s all going to be the same as 


afore. Mind ye that!” 
“One moment, Sarah. I will walk on and 


” 


tell Mary you’re coming,”’ said the Squire. 


“ec 


“ Well,”’ said Mary 
that ever was ! 


of all the angels 
I’m as pleased as if somebody 


Beck, 


had left me money. Little did I think, Miss 
Baby, what you was about! No, no, I shall 
say nothink. I’m too pleased. Let well 
alone, I say, and let bygones be bygones.’’ 

And seeing Sarah at the wicket, Mary ran 
to the door, and the two were instantly folded 
as one 

“When I see that pie, Mary, you could have 
knocked me down with a straw. I was that 


ashamed of myself. But here comes William 
John Beck 


meet his friend. 


rose from his chair and went to 
William was the first to speak 
to say that if any 


didn't 


“ Just called round like 


think as I’ve said was anythink as I 


ought to have said 
heartily 
pipe 


‘Same here,’’ interrupted John 
“Call it eh ? Come in and try a 
of this ‘bacca the Squire’s brought me* 

And as the reconciled quartet settled down 
in the old Miss Muriel lett amid 


a shower of 


square 


friendly way, 


blessings 


Chere was no need to call at the vicarage 


The venerable vicar was again by the lych 
gate, and as the Squire approached hastened 
to meet her 

Ah, Sunbeam,”’ he cried. ‘‘No need to 
tell me all is well Che glory of good deeds is 


upon ‘you, the halo of happiness is round your 


head Yet I must hear the particulars Come 
tell me all.” 

And when the Squire, with many smiles 
had told the simple story, the old man kissed 
her hand, and taking off his hat as though 
tbout to deal with holy things said : 


Blessed are the they 


hall be called the children of God.”’ 
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(From the Picture 


Easter 
By CLARENCE 





. might have been thought that Easter 
| with all its exquisite suggestions and 
emn thought ld have inspired artists 
it achievement I have bee n surprised, 
ever, to find, in searching for Easter 
ects, how rarely this season of the 
h’s year has appealed to British 
sts. On the Continent many artists of 
wn have selected the Resurrection as 
theme of their work, not always with 
ppy results, a lged by our eves. The 
Gustave Doré and other foreign artists 
€ chosen to make their Easter paintings 
1 character which alienates rather than 
ttracts the eve. Fortunately. we are able 
give four ex British art which 
i hevery way itistactory, and they are 
es of representat work which are wel 
rthy of careful 





“The Morning of the Resurrection.” 


One of the m beautiful conceptions 
We owe to the late Sir Edward Burne 

ho has « hed our public and 

ite galleries with many masterpieces 
picture, “’ The Morning of the Resut 


rhe theme of th picture is to be 

. In St. Joh 14: “And when she 
Ss said she t irned het self bac k, and 
Jesus standing, and knew not that it 
Moc [It will be remembered that 
“Magdalene | emained at the tomb 
ind sudd nly she saw two angels 





DIXISTI. 


hy O d Moser.) 


in Art. 


WILLOUGHBY. 


the body otf Saviour had 
placed. They inquired of her the cause of 
her sorrow, and she answered, *‘ They have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid Him.” As she was turning 
away. disheartened in her grief, she beheld 
Christ, but failed to discern Him, supposing 
Him to be the gardener. One of the last 
sermons preached by Dr. Parker in the City 
femple was a masterly exposition of the 
words ‘‘ Supposing Him to be the gardener,” 
the preacher saying that the denial of the 
Divinity of our Saviour the 
obstacle to men’s belief in Him; they were 
perpetually supposing Him to be the gardener, 
instead of the Saviour of the world. Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones had great delight in 
painting this picture, ‘‘ The Morning of the 
Resurrection,” and it is now in the possession 
of Mrs. Williams, who has kindly granted 
permission to reproduce it in THE QUIVER. 


been 


where our 


was greatest 


“The Supper at Emmaus.” 
Another picture appropriate to the season 


of Easter is The Supper at Emmaus,” 
by Sir Charles Holroyd furning to St 
Luke xxiv. 29-30, we read: ‘ They con- 
strained Him, saying, Abide with us: for 


it is toward evening, and the day ts far spent. 


And He went in to tarry with them. And 
it came to pass, as He sat at meat with them, 
He took bread, and blessed it, and brake, 
and gave to them.”” Our risen Saviour had 
















E-ASTER IN 


ad the two disciples in their walk to the 


ART. 481 
the artist has given me some interesting 
facts. His picture “ Dixisti’”’ was painted 
in 1903, and was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, and afterwards secured the dis- 
tinction of honourable mention at the Paris 
Salon. It has been exhibited subsequently 
at Liverpool and in other places. 

The artist has heard curious comments 
on the painting, showing that Biblical 
knowledge is not very profound among some 
visitors to art exhibitions. One lady who 
had looked at the picture for some time 
asked, “‘ Which is Pontius Pilate ?”’ 

Mr. Moser’s picture, ‘* He Hid not His Face 
from Shame” (Isaiah 1. 6), was exhibited 
in the Royal Academy three years ago, and 
attracted considerable attention among the 
visitors. 














village of Emmaus, and still unrecognised 

b them, had entered into the house for 

ame As Tit at meat and blessed the 

food, eXa tly as He had blessed it at the Last 

Supper only a few nights before, the disciples 

eves were opened, and they knew their Lord. 

An exquisite lesson of the story is that it was 

Christ's gratitude for the food and His ac- 

. wledgment to God that was the revela- 

. of Himself. Sir Charles Holroyd has 

inted no finer Biblical subject. The puic- 

ture is now in the possession of Mr. Hob- 

ise. who kindly allows us to reproduce it 

Two Pictures by Mr. Moser 

With regard to the two pictures by Oswald 

Moser which are reproduced in this article, 
| 
I 
i 
i 
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f She ki th 
ive \ tiie I n 
t kil .* 
eT to ‘ 
na 
5 ntended—after maku mple pro 
n for her h nd her 1 e—to leave 
reater part of her vast fortune to charity 
he could not even yet decide the precis 
if T hariti th I hould elect Tor 





ie longed to dis« h ubye t ith 
Forrester and be ed b hi nsel 

felt that in a matter of that kind she 
d find no more competent guide than he 
he told her plain y that he should not teel 
elf justified in offerin advice upon so 


rtant a question without deep and lengthy 
ideration and just now in the full rush 
his Lenten duti nd with his mar 
immediately after Easter to be arranged 
prepared ror he really had not time to 
his mind to anything else. Therefore, 


1e wanted his guidance in the matter, it 
t stand over until after their wedding, 
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WAVASVAVAWVESIVAIONS SEWN: 
; Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune. 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


Author of ‘‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby,"’ Etc.) 


PART I. 
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Messr D i 1 
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} Ls 
ance 
il fast 
M ba n 
when they w yuld have the leisure and the 
portunity to discuss it in full. 
Che vicar wished her to postpone mal 
any will at all until together they had arr 
at a final decision as to the channels wher 
her fortune hould eventually beneft 
fellow-creature but Mr. Duncan—who 
aiWayvs a ventieman, even il a disappointed 
howed her that such a course would be } 
tremely unfair to her future husband, as t | 
venerall ome difficulty and unpleas 
ne as to the di po al ot the property ol t 
who died intestate If she left no will at 
and her enormous fortune went to her hus 


as her heir-at-law, other claimants—in the 
ons of distant relations of herself or 


Wilson would very likely turn up and 
to make thin lisavreeable for him, and m 
even go to the length of suggesting that 


had made a will, and that he had made a 
with it While if, on the other hand, she 
posed of her own property herself, nobody 

ever dispute that disposal Mr. Duncan 


| 





the seamy side of human nature, and he reall 
how very unpleasant it could be for any! 

and most of all for a clergyman—to ® 
posed to such remarks as were sure to be mé 
if he came into a million of money at the at 
of an intestate wife. Therefore the a 


isted upon ome ort of a will being of 
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yand’s counsel 
decided 
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| finally 
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neral confusion 
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for. He felt it sor 1 that his health had suf 
fered in consequet L/i ning Sunset, 
having deputed him to as the representa 

ve of that on svadane exhibition, h 
uncle h | offer nd ! ta in Austra 
lia in order that O I ht forget his woe 
in a complete « ) ( 

Phe middle ed lovers were r too ser le 
to resent the you riti involuntary intr 
ion into their hon On the contrary, 
Mi Fallowfield \ rather glad of the oppor 
tunl ot no 1 k to rel mn of Mr 
Dunecar for she w ‘ h of a woman to be 
( con l f her tol eclings \ n 
regard to het mart é | to 





he wanted, she will 
him somethir i 
It is the fe nine 1 of justice 
| rther it \ I need that while he vicar 
and his bride were on their honeymoon, Miss 


Perkin who had retired from her school on 


a comfortable competen hould come to 
Dinvlewood Hall to take care of Dagmar until 
their return \fter that, the girl was to 
live on with her aunt she had done hereto 


foresand the vica 


home at the hall ; but Claude was to re 
main at the vicarage, and there carry on hi 
prot mn prov hat there ymroved to be 
enough occupation for a risil young architect 

tl ! \ the vicarage Wa till to 


| 
for certain of M1 meetings 





and classes, in order t ve the villagers the 
walk through the pat p to the hall For the 
| h, with peril pire, and the vicar 
ave under the shadow of it, stood right in the 
heart of the vil ( e to the old Roman 
road and the « int old lIych att opened 
traight on to that reat thoroughfare which 
had been a hi iv even before the foundations 
the four ntury church were laid 


tovether approve of that your 
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erwise.” a position to gis 


And how thanktul u ought to be that it that ubject,” re} 


not at all thanktu and did not pret nad to rive, He had a 

Miss Fallowtield 

\\ whoever lives to see it, evil will come the exception of 
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. ' reverse In ¢ t not prot 1Ol 


ct Mi all f Ll will le ( her undoing. Miss Fa 
to that mar ! hh n, ch, Timotl “ reason for not d 
Mr Sprott continued thin and she 


Mr S tt But Pheophilus certainly was not, 


of this marriage,” said Mr Sprott. “Ever pounds, and a m 
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Mr. Forrester vw appointed vicar of Mr. Forrester, all that lady’s larye forty 


Dinglewood I’ve known that there was troubl ettled upon herselt But the condit 
n the ail People ot deliberately do Miss Fallowfield’s will the head of the { 
Wrol and vet ‘ , ni-hed.” seen fit to keep to himself 
But I do not « where the wrong “Surely it your duty to tell 
com: in. S na.” suggested Mr. everything, Timothy.” 
Sprott timid! i nothin Wwron in “Not prote ional secret n ve ¢ 
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‘*No: it had better remain here. Claude will like to have it’”—p. 456. 
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to have a wealthy 
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the impression that it 
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As indeed it 





luty in the matter 
[ poke Mr 





plainly to 


that in my opinion, at 
I tune hould be settled 
luring her lifetime neither 


nd nor | ir vuuld meddle with 
Sprott had 1e nothing of the kind 
of the firn had said very much 
thing to m, and he had meekly 
1 But th uM his idea ot re peating 
" , 
tter of t t Va the bridevroom 
» had insisted on this settlement, 
by Mr. Dut I Although, owing 
Propert \et, her 
vuld not t h Mi t allowtield tor 
t her consent, the vicar wished it 
even her ow! ver to impoverish 
r hin I r anyone else durit her 
| kort t in atom 
Ith He Sever thor ht bout 
ey rectly under hi 
t wh e desired to n it 
er d to rvbody else concerned 
i irryil for ve nd not tor 
i I the f oached ind 
hment to | | ester increased 
f I r . rew 
ind rol I She v ble f 
bsolut i me nature 
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et w I ession which her 
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Providence that he 





ved trace, 

a ppose 1 will want to take that; 
up with 0 t the hall,” she aid to Mr 
ive plannil what furniture was to be rer 
ind what wa to remain And try 
would, he ) 1 not hide the Ditterne 
voice, 

Phe vicar gazed at the portrait for ar 
in silence No, I think not,” he r 
lowly 

Charlotte looked surprised ta 





with you 
“No; it had I 


like to have it 


etter remain here 











For a moment Charlotte’s ' 
mother was turned against th 
must love his boy, she thought 
give his dead wife’s picture up to him! 
next instant she was ashamed of this pz 
feeling; but it had been there all the sam 

It is vain to imagine that we can indulg 
any particular sin otf thought or t I 
that the matter will stop ther If we | 
door to the devil with the tdea that 
enter in and then quietly nfine hin 
the apartments we have allotted to hin 
ing the rest of the house free, w 
elve woefully istaken; he w 
pla e trom top to bottom when onc he 
hi loven hoc ide. We cannot W 
in one point, and yet keep the rest 
characters pure, for the sin will gradu 
into everythin until not a single thougat 
feeling or quality remains untainted. H 
is guilty in one point is guilty in all, for 


guilt infects everything with which itis Dr 





We are very fond of savil 


into contact 
ourselves, “I know that I[ indulge in U 
wrongdoing, but in a 


yarticular form of 
I 


relations ot te thank heaven 

from blame vhile we might just as eae 
I admit that | an ifferine from scarlet I 
ind that my feet are infectious; but - 

can shake hands with me with impunity 


ould 


ers 


the 
Then 


latter 


tify us before 
Thus Charlotte 
F orres 


Mr 


1 was 
Wa 


f she di 


wife 
ler 
Oh! I 
t wine 
noth 
> MULE 
1evoti 
child 
ohe | 
ant 
I \ 
married 
t Che 
nd 1 
St | 1 
n en 
¢ . 
chr 
I 
\f 
ty first marr 
I r cor 
l cos 
rythir 
dr 
‘on ike 
harlotte 
I ° mnt 
” T 
no mear 
love Wit! 
i] was 
ited; but I soon ré 


threatenin 


not take Cal 


to be 

, 
not kr 
k it 1 


r ana 


enough, 


satisfy a medical 
the former one 
a Higher Tribunal. 


jealousy of the 


was gradually eating into 
neating all her thoughts, 
warp her whole nature 


“You are very good 


all that he has, poor boy 
t this is a special sign of 


special sign,” retorted 
to him the por- 
adored ! I don’t 


“You do not 


and I want to 


” 


replied 
leasant laugh. 


incomprehensible in 
wife of his youth and to 


full of similar 
being so di 
yoaded her on 


that nothing slays love 
*t she could not 


on her own. Thus 


victims 


parent notice of her 


the whole story 


and l wish you 


ecrets between 


your married life 
iness of mine.” 
Forrester with un- 


that has to do 


everything 


houlders and pre 
rhap odies ove! 


ion of her face 


a mistake,” he said 


ble mustake I 


to anybody be 


have a right to 


even those thing 


e a mistake? 


understand.” 
understand, Char 
sorrowfully a 


experience I 
believing that 


body that it in 


error. My poor 
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wife was not a bad woman, in the accepted 
sense of the word, but she was utterly selfish 
and shallow and worldly and frivolous—the 
worst kind of wife possible for a parish priest.” 

“And she did not help you in your work?” 

“Help me? She hindered and thwarted me 
in every way she could, and prided herself upon 
so doing. After I was married I learned that 
she had never loved me, but had merely mar- 
ried me for the sake of a home, as she could 
not get on with her stepmother, and so was 
compelled to leave her father’s house and seek 
shelter elsewhere \fter a time I irritated her 
so much that everything I said or did was a 
cause of offence to her, and she seemed to set 
herself to see if she could break my heart. 1 
sometimes think that she succeeded.” 

Mr. Forrester’s face was so sad that Char- 
lotte longed to take him in her arms and com- 
fort him; but shame held her back. What right 
had she, with her contemptible and utterly un- 
justifiable jealou \ to offer consolation to one 
of the saints of the earth? 

“During her life my home was a very 
wretched one, and the shadow of that misery 
nirit ever since I tried 


i 
my utmost to make her happy; but that was im- 


has been upon m) 
possible, since my very presence and existence 
were a constant annoyance to her. Sometimes 
] thought of disappearing out of her life alto- 
gether and leaving her in peace; but things are 
not altogether easy for a beautiful and flighty 
young woman who is separated from her hus- 
band: and, after all, she was the woman whom 
I had sworn to love and cherish. And then 
there was Claude \ man may not shirk his 
responsibilities simply because they have be- 
come irksome to him.” 

“Does Claude know that you were not happy 
together 

“No. Nobody knew but she and I, and now 
you Nobody else had a right to know. And 
at the time of her death the child was too young 
to have noticed anything.” 

“And vou never told him?’ 

Mr. Forrester passed his hand over his fore- 
head as if in weariness or perplexity. “ No. 
In looking back I am not sure that I did right; 
but at the time it seemed to me that even if the 
bov had lost his mother in one sense, he need 
not lose her in another, and I decided that he 
hould not lose her twice over. Though the 
actual mother had gone, the ideal mother 
should remain to be a guide and an inspiration 
to him all his life. There is nothing so sacred 
to a man as the memory of a good mother, and 
I had not the heart to take that source of com- 
fort away from my motherless boy.” 

“Oh! you did right, quite right,” exclaimed 
Charlotte. her face now aglow with enthu- 


lasm and love 






I the vicar shook his head. “I am not 
[ think, perhaps, it is always better to 
truth at all cost whatever the risks 

it at that time I believed that I was 


est th Claude in telling him 
t rood his mother, and in let- 
her become the ideal of pertect woman 
hoo t hi youthful mind. For there is 
I ) bad for a man’s character as to think 
evi his mother She should always remain 
to hir whatever else may go. A man 
think evil of his wife and be none the 
f It spirituall | may know of het 
\ doi and yet find himself and his love 
f unchanged But I do not believe that 
1can know ot h riother’s wron doing 
t being in some way the worse for it 
vi yut losing something which nothing can 
( yack {nd therefore it is incumbent 
me who are lled to the sacred oftice 
herhood to be careful not to fall short 
I of their high alling Like the 
I ers of God, if they do so, they are gyuilty 
oO riiege a well as Of sin - 
te certall that you did right,” 
C! tte repe ed 
I vicar ivhed deep! wd hope I did: 
I did it for the best But | sometimes 
f« that I shall be counted among them that 
Let do evil that good may come,’ and 
in hall be judged as a sinner.” 


I X. 
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Dhame t ‘ 
| ‘ ind is m 
nk ‘ 
( le he Savo 
the q etest I the newl 
I pair started off on their journey to the 
d Cl 1cl¢ i WD n I ltabl 
I ed by the latter eX choolmi tre 
Mi I Th } returned Din lewood there 
to heir souls in | ence until the bride 
room hould come home ayvain 
i ran and letter | announced Mr 
nd Mr lorrester’s progr from one port to 
which missive occasioned much 
inter irse between the ha and the vicarage 
Whenever Dagmar heard from her aunt. she 
f t incumbent upon her to show the letter to 
e without any unnecessary delay: and he 
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felt just the same towards Dagmar whenever 


communication from his § 
this cone eption of th 
ach other, it was be 


received a 
Having 





once tormed 


duty to « 


autiful to see | 


set these two young persons wert upon amr 


fulfilling it Even in the minds of those 
lookers who conside red the ide itself a F 
what exag rerated one, the 

everance in Carrying it o1 

excite approval and admir 





pleasing to see 


the 


devotion to dutv displ 
the part of young. 


And naturall, 


the conversation of Miss Sil | 
verthorne and Mr. Forrester. Junior, did p 
contine itself to the new of their Wwanderir i 
relations. rhe discussed——as they had 
cussed heretofore every subject under the sun 


unadulterated—in 
youth 
in hand 


the splendid confidence 


by any chance ignorance of 


the matter 
which might have hampered mo 
mature conversationalists 

Architecture 
that 


Dagmar 


Was one ot their Tavourite 


is to Say, it Was Claude’s Tavour. 
like a true woman, fell ia 
Phe woman who talks to aman 


themes ; 


ite, and 


with his mood 


about what interests her rather than what ir 


born old maid or 
upremely happily married. 
“Of all the art | 


highest, because it is the one most closely allied 


terests him, is either a 


architecture t 


conside I 


It was Claude 


don't avree with you.” Dagmar 


to religious faith.’ 
Oh! I 
would hardly have 


“Think of musi 


who spoke 


if she had 
and all t 


been 


and painting 





Madonna and oratorio they are quite 
acred in their w: as abbe and munsters— 
maller, of course, but quite as religious.” 
Neverthele yu will find, if you study t 
ibrect, that the ( ot rchitecture have beer } 
the ( ot fart . 2 soon as ! 
rey Lil I ture became debased. Faith 
M a livil r m the ile Ages; and 
look at the 1 ( nd cathedrals of that da 
\t pl faith I much more th 
d | I We I hardly bu be | 
I must al that new churches aren't t 
ompared with old ones for looks,” Da mal 
deigyned to admit, “though I don’t think te 
are quite o draughty.” 
They are not to be compared with old 
because the faith of to-day is dim comparte 
h the faith of ye 1 Of all the arts 


with terday 


architecture is the one in which, metaphorica 
necessary for the artis 
Temples made with har 


peaking, it 1s most 
knee 

indeed, or else they sink a 
hall and public libraries 
London churches look }¥ 
those carpeted 


work on his 
must be te mple 
level of concert 

-- any 
like hall I 


drawing-roomy churches, that never seet 


good m 


concert mean 






































































7. SESS 


agmar looked very sweet and childish in her new mourning as she received 
Mr. Duncan”—p. 490 





ne Now St. George’ 

are, is just the place for weddings, 
at all suitable for 
with 


lon’t think it would be 
said Dagmar 
unconscious 1rony 


uu mean the Georgian churche which 
built when religion was at a lower ebb 
it even is to-da Which just proves my 
nt Faith wa at it darkest in the eigh- 
th century, and architecture at its worst at 
ne Since the Evangelical Revival and 
[ractarian Movement, 
1, and, consequent! architecture has im 


faith has again re- 


ved: but as yet we are, alas! far from the 


' 
belief and the lorious architecture of 
re-Reformation era!” And Claude sighed 

the that were no mort 


after Miss Fallow 
life at Dinglewood went on in 


the first few weeks 


I and peaceful fashion, enlivened by 

t v the traveller fared tor after 

e and Dagmar had duly devoured the 
es from foreign parts, those documents 
read aloud at the weekly sewing-parties, 
that the sober and godly matrons of 
rish ight have their minds enlarged by 
vicar’s experience But after a_ time 


I I tio! ldenly ceased At first 
er Mr. Duncan nor the young people felt 
unxiety upon the matter; but as the day 

t t bri ny any further new 
wayfarers, they began to grow alarmed 
their anxiety w increased by the publ 
ition that the 


hed at any port, m 


Euroclydon had not 
r been sighted by any 
Colomb« And, 
Mr. Duncan had to ride over to Dingle 


vessel in¢ he left 
and break to the two young people the 
news that a merchant ship had discovered 
vreck of the Euroclydon floating about in 


I 


upon 


Indian Ocean, with no sign of lif 
She had evidently 
e sudden and violent tropical storm 
board had 


been capsized by one 
whit h 


those S€a and all on 


was utterly pro trated by the 


I 
and Claude did not fare much better 


a the glorious vitality and 


rted themselve and the 


vere able to see Mr. Duncan with regard 


eir business affair which just now wert 


startling and important. 


mar looked very sweet and childish in 


v¥ mourning as she received Mr. Duncan 
Claude’s handsome face was white and 
vn There was something rather touchins 
pathetic in the ight of the two youn, 
ré left o utter! alone and with uch 
responsib ( wding upon them; and 
ndl heart, which Mr Duncan kept con 


tiff and stately man 
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ner, softened to them at once. He mad 
mind that henceforward he would do 
power to help them both in the diffcyt, 


which was opening out before their ine 





enced teet 

But perhaps the one who was most alter 
the shock was 
posing figure seemed to have shrunk 





Mr. Duncan himself, jj: 
and gr 
shorter, and some of the keenness had fa 

of his grey eyes 


In his way the lawyer 


aw 

been very fond of his nephew, and had inte; 
to make Octavius his heir, so that he fel: 
death as a re 


young man’ 





1 sorrow 

also considered himself in a way responsi 
it, as it was he who had urged Octavius t 
the trip 
Moreover, Mr 


Fallowfield ever since the f 


extend it 
Charlotte 





when she first came to him and asked hin 


help her in the management of her 
fortune; and the fact that |} 


never loved her quite as much as he] 


at quired 


self otherwise he would have put 


pride in his pocket and marriec 


prevent his having loved her a gi 


Although he 


would not ask Miss Fallows 


be his wife he had been for many 

| closest learest 

lose friend when one et to Mr. Du 

age, and still harder to replace them 
We all learr we get older that then 

facture of new friends grows less and les 


as the vears roll on We still make then 


} t nor ther 


and again not as we 7 if 


teens and twentie when the a 





but hild’s-play It has be 
work With reat sum of tact 
and sympathy and effort we nowaday 
the freedor f friendship; but the fr 
our vouth were free-born. <A considera 


exaggerated amount of sentimental nonse! 








floating about the world \ ith re card t 
love and the like: but there is something 
after all And what applies to first love apt 
still more to first friendshyy to those 
ful and unbreakable ties which we 
before there “passed away a glory 
earth,” and things faded into the 
common day ‘ 7 here 15, and always nN 
a certain glamour about Love, wl 

y happen to meet him 


whenever we m: 
d 
we ourselves be old and 





Ww 


though 
shall till c. 


} } 
ot eternal outh althou 





tch some thing of his at! 


whether the fairy princes Wil! 
el ning beauties qu! 

fairylike, or the sleepins auules “i 

th “ tern 


if we meet them upon the W 


we have crossed the brow of the hi 

soll 
would h been had they greeted 
upward in the rosy light of Us 


hir made n mie 
But about friendshiy mad l 


































































l He Irien 1 
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d I t p! our if 
frie bond be 
| Ty Ch otte Fal 
| 
: wel oth still 
( death ¢ 
( to Mr 
| ll the clever and 
( 1 girl who 
( nd idan¢ 
n anything else 
h ind <« tent 
1} 





ble enoug 


lite sensible enough 


| three | e gathered together in the 
the hall—that room 

d had so often enter- 

ellent tea and still 

he one most 1n 


least likely to 


\ Mr. D n The room was so 
emorit f ( rlotte that he could 
ir to ren I I t ever picture and 


d to bring him 

her For Mi 
endowed with 
She mivht 


ve d, but she w 
vh ne 
\ 1 beh 
t} ‘ 
I | Day 
| 
l de ot her vo 
. ) Hall seemed empt 
UA riotte’s \ I presence \s lon 
, n it, t ew tull and 
i tt mist being dead 


ared vacant and 





ne business with 

I I 1, when the three 

I ) had we her little 
hey ar ‘ry impor 


ec allowed to tand 


nger 

ud Dagmar, with 
what to do. I can 
MI iout being told: and now 
t ¢ rl yne I don’t know wh 
t vhat to do, my dear 
d so must settle that 
B | always be ready and 
5tY to you and to Forrester 

Pp or ad in my power 





I must first ex in matter little. You 


will probably know, M Dagmar, that vour 
unt could never quite make up her mind how 
to dispose of her large pt pert She had not 
wW¢ done so at ly ) ( marriace Sx 
acting under n LI VICE he made a temporary 
will, leaving everything to her husband.” 
What is a tem-temporary will?” asked 
Dagmar, with a little catch in her voice. 


It is a will which is not intended to stand 
permanently, but is merely made to bridge 
over the interval while another and a lasting 
will is in course of preparation. Your aunt 


intended to talk over the question fully with 





her husband, and then, on her return home, to 


make a will disposing, as he and she agreed 
was right, of her vast fortune. In the mean- 
time she made a short will leaving everything 
to him; so that, in case anything happened to 
her before she made her further will, she 
could give him her instructions as to how 
finally to dispose of the property. I think I 
may ay,” added Mr. Duncan, turning to 
Claude, “that this proves what a very high 
opinion I entertained of your lamented father 
I knew that the slightest wish expressed by his 
wife would be as binding upon him as an Act 


of Parliament, even though so large a sum of 
money was at stake. He was one of the few 
men I have met in my life whom I trusted 
h lutely 

Claude’s eves filled with tears, but he could 


‘But I never foresaw,” Mr. Duncan con 
tinued, “such a catastrophe as this which has 
happened. Otherwise I should naturally have 
offered very different counsel 

“Why?” asked Dagmar “T don’t see that 
Mr. Forrester being dead makes him any the 
less trustworthy.” 

Of course not, my dear young lady—who 
suggested such a thing But the difficulty is 
thi If Mrs. Forrester survived her husband, 
the will lapsed, and she practically died in- 
her property reverts 


testate: in which case all 
to you as her next of kin: but if, on the other 
hand, Mr. Forrester irvived his wife, the 
property became his, and now goes to his son 
and heir-at-law. And the question is, which of 
the two died first?’ 

“But they both died at the same time,” 
argued Dagmar. 

‘Practically so, my dear child, but hardly 
identically. And if one survived the other by 
a few minutes, that would alter the disposition 
of the property.’ 
Claude rose from his seat. But it would be 


absurd for the money to come to me, who was 




















Forrester, and not to 


who was like a daughter 


that the point admits of 


money, 
it over to Mi Silver 
cline nor insist until it 


an do what like,” 


you 
iyn mv claim to it 
claim to re 
ver to Mis 


WI The question to be 


ign: 
Silverthorne 


ine belony by right to 
that is decided, you 


itter between ou ia to 


me to touch what | 


to Miss Silverthorne 


le lly to M Silver 
1" to touch it 
etl Phe lestio! 
belon By the 
hat the ( d 
left to M ID 
it nad the I ire 
d that the ft the 
ther mn to ou 
the ré l ( Int 
1 pound 
it Ww l l have to be 
t Ch otte aly d 


| uickl]y hi I ( id 
| ind there t hed 
th most cherished 
rue, and h fairest 
i torm 
rd Aunt Charlotte 
| ol time that he 
I he had to charity 
yuusand pounds was all 
her, because she didn’t 
for my mone \nd | 
that is quite a large 
but she couldn't bear to 
hn to make Tht com 
ving with her And 
t the memo! of het 


clear to you both,” ex 
that there is nothing in 
eflect and a wish 
d ha no ke il tand 


binding upon either of 
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you that the majority of this fortyp 
devoted to charitable purposes, It 


absolutely 





Wl 


one of you which inh 


exactly a he or she r 


don’t think that’s fair,” ex 


Surely people can do what th 





what | 
Then 
all her mone 








Want 
Certain he had, but she did x 
herself of that right \ll the law has 
with is the will as it stands, and in Itt 
no mention of any legaci to charit 
But surely Mi Silverthorne is righ 
Claude “and my ste pmother’s heir is } 
to cart ) I tepmother’s wishes, 
Not unl he or he may choose tod 
Phere nothing compulsory in the ma 
| should consider myself so bound wer 
to ucceed to the fortune,” added 
waverin till more in his decision t 
me « r to Dagmar Ir ination 
wilt] I ready his da M 
mt )| hape 
And hould I I know ex 
should spend it in I’ve often built « 
the ir ot ww | hould | out a 10r 
char I one o | 
Oh! n't | ‘ | 
alread the best way in which 
1 fortune such as this,” expostulated ( 
who had ( I made l 





of how | rule ke h areas < 
De o e oh | if onl l’d he ay n 
of mot! 

But ere Mr. Dune: h 
irgument It will be ik 
about how the money nt 
know who will have the ing O 

And how will you ha out 
Daymar’s pertinent question If nobod 
whether Aunt Charlotte or Mr. Forrester 
drowned first. who is going to tell us 
beside | believe that everybodys In a WI 
o fussed that they dont really know 
elves whe drowned first And on 
the rl | in to sob at the picture 8 
words conjured up 

Mr. Duncan patted her hand kindly 
there, m aqea};»r , don't cTy dont 
matter will have to be tried before te? 
Court, and it will adjudicate the tort 2 
tind the law directs in Cases such 


in the eye ol! the 1awW, 


the rightful heir, | have | 
That only time will sh 
NINE 


Sut whether, 
lk orrester 1 
slightest idea 
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+ Conversation Corner. 


4 Tripod Belfry. 


THE church at L agavulin, Islay, has 


a belfry of a curious and primi- 





When the was 
} no provision W 1s mace for a bell, 
do sf 
j 
hu g ona lar wooden 
the top of an adjacent hill 
10 feet above the level of the 
h buildir The belfry, which 
i yone of its kind in Scotland, 
regularly every Sur lay, he 
eadle tolling the bell to summon the 
od eof the parish to worship. In 
7 mpanying photograph the 
} e-washed walls of the church may 
through the trig d 
| 2 
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WW as a ** Farm 
implement,” 


i | n t 
10 r€ work f 
Society for } 
vent Cru 
t on ¢ 
rovem to 
ty. So recentl 
is 17 14, } 
clo , ' 
wa lec dt 
Is had no right which 
uid protect, and 
W must be re 
: a arm mplement ! 
st retormative opera 





n have since taken 
had + 

ad their org n in an 
quent plea for preventing 
AUClOUS 


and wanton 


( hure h 


Conducted by 
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cruelty to animals” delivered by 
Lord Erskine before the House of 
Lords in 1809. His speech was 


greeted with Cerision by his fellow 
Peers, and his Bill was finally thrown 
oul, and it was not until 1822 that the 
first Act, introduced by Mr. Richard 
Martin, M.P., to “ prevent the cruel 
treatmert of cattle” 


and improper 


(which denied any rights to other ani- 


mals) came into force 


<jo 


Royal Supporters. 
THE late Queen Victoria recog- 
nised the va!ue of the Society's 
work. Two years before her accession 
she became a patron, and kept in close 
touch with it to the end of her glorious 
In 1840, by her command, the 
Society was honoured with the prefix 
of “ Royal.” 
did example, King Edward VII. and 
the 


Society's principal patrons, while the 


reign 
Following this splen- 


Queen Alexandra are now 


Prince of Wales is president. Owing 
to its agency, bull-baiting, cock-fight 
ing, badger baiting and other sports 
of a barbarous age have been pro- 


hibited by law. In 1835 the Society 





obtained an amendment of Martin's 
Act ; in 1844 an amendment of the 


law for regulating knackers’ yards ; 
in 1854 an Act to make general 
the prohib:tion of dogs as beasts 
of burden ; and quite recently it has 
been instrumental in obtaining a law 
whereby certain animals found by the 
police to be seriously injured may be 
destroyed. Besides the foregoing 
there is the Act of 1900, making it an 
offence to perpetrate cruelty: n wild 

! There 


anima!s is also 
enormous and responsible work of 


in captivity. 
the 
supervising and watching the steadily 
growing trafic in decrepit horses to 
the Continent, in which much cruelty 


takes plac e 
<sse 


Princess Delivers Prizes. 
THE educational work of the So- 
ciety, which was greatly helped 
by the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
extends over England and Wales by 
400 Branches 
over the whole of 


means of tts and 


Auxiliaries, and 


Great Britain by its 500 Bands of 
Mercy. The latter movement is for 
the purpose of teaching children 
their duties towards animals, and its 
influence has now spread to all 
parts of the globe. Simple lessons 
in humanity and natural history 
are taught, and the members of 
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t 1 ire inv 
that the 1 tect ani- 
i reven ity Essay 
1 id } and donkey 
hows ire arran ed ain ally by 
ot he Branche and the 
R.S.P.C.A, each year holds an Essay 
Competition for the schools within a 
idius of twenty mile tr ( haring 
Cr On the la May, 
)/ when the priz rtihcates 
‘ presented | Prince ind 
Pri f Wal at Alexandra 
r ove three the id priz 
i certificate ere awarded f the 
y it of at il 74.699 
tu On “ Animal Sunday, the 
f t fter Trinity, th er of 
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Church Built from One Tree. 
A CONGREGATION at Santa 


Rosa, California, rejoice 


fact that it worships in 


which has been 


redwood tree. The main 


built from 
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cl 
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Great Britain bring — the 
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A Curious Bridge. 
HADDISCO! 


whi h w give a n 
will remind most pe | 
i er Brid s vid 
| rive ra 


BRIDGE, 


than 2,000 years old 


Je 


A Handbook 
A | I] I I bOOK with the 


on 


Missions. 


Lia 


title of “* The Rootlet 
Rar i has Leen published by M 
lL. F. Dowme (21, Warwick 
bf i th purpose oO 
peo le t inte t the young in 


what has been, an 








of the church is 80 feet long by 
40 feet wide, and, in addition, there 
are an audience room large enough 
to seat 400 persons, an the roo 
seating 9J, a pastor's siudy, and the 
usual out-office Every bit of t! 
church, even to the shingles ’ 
root, was made from the wood of a 
in le tree, and vet when the edifice 
Was compl ted there was ana lant 
tore of timber lelt el lt is beer 
estimated by cientihc men at ti 
BRIDGE 
giant redwood tree wa fewer 


faces the book, which js | 
Caroline Mann, with a cord: 
mendation 


sje 
Flowers and Texts, 


pread of God's Word 


itals and wy by 


firn 
ui maries 


| 
b juets of 
bouquel ol 


flowers to wh 
of Scripture were at ached 
the work olf the Bible FI wer 
sion which day by da 


the lives of the afflicted and ip 
them with fresh fort tude t 
il ine Only those who lie sy 
know the power of a fresh y 
a bright face visiting them for a 


minutes He Ip 1s urgently Wil 





and gifis of flowers and texts wi 
gla lly re eived by the Secretar 
the 


Bible Flower Mission at 


Cannon Stree t, E.C. If any oi 


readers intend helpinz this admn 


philanthropy, we may remind 
that the 
the 


asters, 


following flowers 
perhaps most suitable —A 
mones carnations, candy 


chrysanthemums, cowslips, Go 


daisies, dahlias, daffodils, everlasm 


eraniums (scented), heliotrope, i 
der, lilies of the valley, mignon 
Michae!mas daisies, 


cissl, polyanthuses, pansies, phir 


marigolds, 


roses, snowd! 


sweet peas, n0 


phloxes, pinks, 
sweel williams, 


and wallflowers, 
se 
Post-cards in Christiaa 


Work. 
MR. Col FAX TULLAR 


' \ 
evangelist of New } 


al shape af iace 


put into } 
long had for using the « 
ter e po d 
ing a k. He 
1 ser Gospel Song » 
Po { c ering 1¢ 
sub) They e 
adapted he uses of 
sous r po rd, but wt 
age writer they a 
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ch is he use of pastors, Bible sch« ol super- 


ndents and te ache rs, and some of 


sre suitable for use as an 


Christmas, or birthday greet- 


. : sje 





‘ \ Library on Loan. 
Nf 
THE Women's Protestant Union 
lo w | s an organisation whk h ts doing 
ellent work in keef the fore 
f the religious principles which 
stinguished this country for the 
ee hundred year Although 
exh 





CONVERSATION CORNER. 


has an important mission to perform 
in these days when one great cause of 
Romish success in this land is un- 
doubtedly the prevailing ignorance of 
Roman Catholic history in the past 
and her real teaching in the present 
day. 


se 


Our Oriental Brethren. 
UITE 20,000 Lascars from many 
\sia visit the Port of 


| ondon every year, in ships which dis- 


and take in 


parts of 


charge their cargoes at 
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| Welcome at Tilbury. 


AT the Institute the swarthy visitors 
find their own religious and 


other books awaiting them, news- 
papers from India in their own 
languages, and correct information 


about the arrival and departure of 
shi; s from London and other ports. 
They can spend what time they please 
the Koran, or the Bible, 
talks 


lantern 


in reading 
alterwards 


the 


have quiet 
Missionary. A 


; 
lecture on Sunday evening is in great 


and 


with 


, 
favour among them 
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tian 
THE 
, 
d t importance not | 
1 he increas the ll of 
< embers, it 1s satisfactory to n te that 
" W.P.L now number early 
adherents in all classes of 
Its branches are tc be 
most Parts of the ountry 
lal _effcrt is made to train 
pk to value G ) 1 s Holy 
Yord and the Gospel of Jesus ( hrist. 
\ € method of work is to lend sets ol 
X books for a certain period to schools, 
eachers of classes, or ge retaries of 
branches, only asking that 


| reason 
are be taken of the volumes and 
Postage paid. Such 


a library 





K 


ING AND QUEEN DRIVING IN HYDE 
( “at Rw) 
Tilbury Docks. Most of them are 
Mohammedans from the Punjab and 


the 


western coast of India, the Bombay 


borders of Afghanistan, from 


and Gujarat; also from 
Zanzibar, Egypt, and the 


Persian Gulf also supply large numbers 


P 
rovinces, 


Rengal. 


of men for work in the engine-rooms 


and stokeholes of the steamers. It 


was orly to be expected that the 
Christian agencies in London would 
interest themselve sin the spiritual wel- 
fare of these men, and a Mission 
Re om and Institute has been opened 


for them nearly opposite the principal 


entrance to the dock. 


PARK 


Miss Sharman’s Home. 
READERS of * The Quiver 


been generously interested in Miss 


"have 


Sharman’s Orphans’ Home for several 
years, and they will be glad to hear 
that the work goes on with continued 
Miss Charlotte Sharman 


has sent out her forty-first report, and 


usefulness 


mentions that she had at the time of 
writing about 350 children under her 
care. This work has been suffering 
from the deaths of well-known sup- 
porters, and all contributions sent to 
Miss Charlotte Sharman at The 
Orphans’ Austral Street, 
West Square, S.E., will be welcome. 


t 1ome, 
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The Exaltation of Womanhood in Chris 


A Sermon. 


By the Right Rev. CECIL H. BOUTFLOWER, D.D., Bishop of Doriy 


fro rt rations sha t 1 I H hat 


N the privacy of Elizabeth's home the scarcely confessed, there is yet hic 
| modest maid of Nazareth burst into this tender reverence for the name of : 
apture of exultation in God. There is no but it is still Christ’s doing My 

lf-glory in the whole of the J/agnificat : it Is to draw out the other, and ‘ie 

fullof Gop, All the rest of the song 1 familiar, side of the contrast. 
ved more or | directly trom the (1.) As to the position of 

Miar Song of Dest before ( 
fannah In these cam 

line alone mu { 

re Is) no rd plentiful liter 

quotation : and of Greece 


Were true ol Rome 
Mary a of mn 
Hel he lore het 

But for those 


oO came altel 


[ am ven 
x10us 
aggerate the 


Phi re 





here Was a ens me sa\ 
Which Mary splendi 
had hie honoured 
vn it, as_ the in G 
thpiece of till m I 
nhood But 
| thie eXaltl Ol G 
{ Ma womel! 
Voul 1 dy 
Incarnat 
our Lord | 
it] l ( 
thoug! 
i1 
N 
, f 
1 moti 
ter 
' os ‘ t | 
had x 
N I ‘ ti ( hirist bout } Ike ' 
ted l heed rt Kom I \ l ’ 
: 'f tate rt 
I.) The posit oman bet Christ ke a slave, OF ¢ 8's 
could not right 
II.) The po f woman to this d ind th rbade her to inhet 
n-Christian land Some male patron must always 
Phat is the unfamiliar side of the contrast things tor het for the law did not tt 
The other sid man as Christ’s coming her 
made her to be, we know Yi in (You do not under tand the 


5 ' This 
many an English home Where Christ 1 Romans vu till you remembet _ 



























THE EXALTATION OF 


Roman daughter married, she passed 


: r from the property of her father 
hris, that of her husband : when he died, to 
a her son, or another. She did not 

is a’ pel ” in her own right.) 
Dorkin; Very different from the first had been the 
: tion of woman in the small despised 
of the Jew Like us, the Jew was 
by the first chapter of Genesis : 


e Old Testament shows us the power 
Sarah, a Miriam, a Deborah, 
1 Te: But yet—there remain 
facts like these (1) That a study of the 
which there 1s not 
that it was with 
covenant was mad 

males only that were “ redeemed.” 
em only to have been 
the venant be they belonged 


COVEeNAaANL | 


cer- 


me o enter) 1OWS 


caust 


Phat polygamy, though 
d, was certainly allowed 
Old Testament and up to 
id to allow polygamy is 

a lower footing than 


ol 


al 


That in 
though the 
within th 


the Templk 
women had 
outer court 
vet they themselves might 
“Court of Israel ’’ 
‘wall of partition ”’ 
nly dor iway in Christ. 

to this day devout 
formal prayers that 
woman. 

the status of woman 
tht of God, till Christ 


ol 


And 1 vhat of the 
Christ came, 


And that you 
tir r . 


position ol 
non-Christian 
may not say tiiat 
ult simply of a low 
at India, which has 
lucation for more than half a 

Ay { that country I « 
more knowledg { most. 


171 


ali 
am viedge than of 
do you tind under Mahomedanism ? 
dly asserted that Ma 

' that women have no 
i they ve, that they will perish 
in itself, I 
but that Mahom 
this impression — to 
tes much of th practical position 

n. And it is true that Mahomed 
that women cannot attain the same 
as men; and he declared that when 
hell he saw that. the 


' 
I believe, 


r en eration - 


\N 
wom 
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greater of the wretches there were 
women. 

But the position of woman in India is the 
joint result of Mahomedanism and Hinduism. 
What is that position as a whole? There 
is a striking saying that “ the daughters of 
India are unwelcomed at birth, untaught 
in childhood, enslaved when married, accursed 
when widowed, and unlamented when dead.” 
There are exceptions, but generally that is 
true. 

An Indian missionary pointed out to me 
how in a group of Indian children you may 
almost tell which are the boys and which 
are the girls by the brightness in the faces 
of the boys, and the comparative sadness or 
repression in the faces of the girls. 

In body, in mind, and in spirit, 
women are, so to say, Prisoners. 

Prisoners in body, by reason of the 
tyrannous system of “ purdah ”’ or seclusion, 
which by force of public opinion, part 
of their respectability if their husbands can 
afford it. All down to about the lower 
middle class—that is, some forty million 
women in India—keep “ purdah.” At ten 
years old or before, a girl is betrothed, 
and from that date her school-days and 
liberty must cease. She is confined to the 
zenana till her marriage; and after it, 
if she goes to another house—which she 
rarely does—it is in a closely veiled chair. 


part 


Indian 


is, 


IS 


Think what this means: no priest, no 
doctor, can she ever see, however great 


her need of soul or body ; indeed, no man at 
all, except her own relatives. What is the 
use of a public church to the Indian woman, 


who would as soon appear In one as you 
would go and stand half-dressed in a 


thoroughfare ? Christian and civilising 1n- 


fluences cannot reach, cannot get at het 
by the ordinary means. You might fill 
India with clergymen, but if there were no 
zenana ladies, who alone can hope to visit 
them in their own house you would be 


nearer to touching this population of 
‘purdah ’’-women, your fellow- 


littl 
forty million 


subjects. This is why the Christianisation 
of India is said now to be blocked at the 
home. ‘This is why it is said that four ladies 
are needed have vou, for one, considered 
this 2—for every minister sent, before the 
work already done can become fruitful 


when the homes of India are reached. 

In mind, too, they are prisoners. The 
mind of the grown-up Indian lady is a blank. 
Do you wonder? Generations of repression 
and seclusion have it. Her remarks 
are childish and personal. The missionary 


done 









sit her can s« arcely secure her 
nd the material things of the 
ina, her dress and ornaments, her cook 
{ mall idols, and (if she be 


nsuis, hel ma 


happy) her baby son. For these things 
resent all her occupation. Furniture 
the best zenanas there is hardly any. 
Picture ind objects of art there are none 
1e could not appreciate them, having no 


education. 300ks, of course, there are none. 
Only r in 330-—and the greater proportion 
these Christian women—could write at 
the Ir8g9I censu And yet such as these, 
ind you, are the wive of well-educated 
Indian men, who share the work with my 
n brother in Government offices, and 
» read the Western newspapers at their 
club And with these husbands, for whom 
coo} the Wile may eat only at the 

lari feast, never afterwards. It is an 
Known rld in which the husband lives 
life how could a wife without a mind 

ire 1t ? 

And in spirit I the woman of 
India is a prisor We cannot, any of 
live above our ideals and our sacred 

‘ks tell us that we are sons and daughter 

f God But the Sh tra the sacred books 
the Hindu, tell her that * talsehood, 

Itv, and bewitching folly ; covetousness, 

rity, and unmercifulness are woman’ 
trable fault (1 am quoting.) She 
never act on her own responsibility ”’ 

hi in is greater than that of man, and 


nnot be removed by the atonements which 


I (1 am only quoting again.) 


my ny 


y ahi 
uu and I had sucha gospel prea hed to 
by the best authorities, depend upon it, 
id “live down to it our spirit 


} 
De 


In prison, too 


I think it is almost enough to tell you of 
lia, or I could pn ak more of China. 
iffice it to say that there, too, the life of the 
tive woman 1s wonderfully and sadly like 

e life in India his is the more strangt 
iuse the r {f China, Bud m and 
Confucianism, ar litterent trom. those 
India But in ¢ too, the wv en \ 
arate Ile t kind of zenana t 

nents at the k of the | | 

dreariest lo t lite the litt 

lt » be of vest lo state that the Bishoft 
nt luntecred for se 
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elect is carried off, often in infancy. by te 
future mother-in-law ; and it is improper» 
her to speak to a man. The terrible {og 
binding of every little Chinese girl 
years old, till she can walk or totter o 
shoe three inches in length, makes her «i 
more a prisoner in body. “ Does yo 
band beat you ?” is quite a common que 
for the English nie dies pes A 
And the Chinese lady is a prisoner 
mind also, for she has not been consider: 
worth educating. Her life is like that of ie ' 
Indian sister, only with the added hy 
sometimes of the secret opium 
And _ finally, Chinese 





— 


pipe. 


Buddhism (if 














may trust a book published five years : 
keeps woman a prisoner in spirit, t : 
Woman is spoken of as “ moulded out 
faults.” There is no heaven for ones | ,; 
vorthless as woman; her best hope is tk ? 
possibility that after passing through eights: ¢ 
purgatories she may be born on earth agit i 
as a boy 4 

Now what shall we say to all this? Tu 
it just shows the need of Western educatin . 
and of civ ition ? My friends, fifty year u 
experiment in India has proved that tt . 
not civilisation that can restore to wom a 
her true position, till the religion of Jes d 
Christ ha opened the door That, and th s 
only, has done it before and that wil ¢ 
again 

AS apostle and evangelists travele g 


about, they never spoke on women’s night 

they never even in epistles discussed t hi 
emancipation of woman. But in preat! V 
ing the Son of God born of the Virgin Mar | a 
in proclaiming that in Him there could be® | 
d tinction, neither Jew no! Greek, bond i | : 











free, male nor female, they were sapp! 
its foundations the stronghold of degradati0! 
and prejudice They preached their is ; 
and left it to work its own certain | 
clusions, as their humble successon ! ’ 
India and China are doing to-day ; tere ; 
daughter of the Most High shall know 

ire In the glorious libe rty of the chuc ; 


up the echo of the Virg 


f God,” and take 


ong, , 
He that is hty hat to me grea 

\ H 

ing. {th orucy i the above Sev | 

n th l Field.) ] 
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rt 3 vi Gran’s Little Girl. 


A Complete Story. 
By DORA POPPLESTONE. 








n Quest yoo trifling incident connected with that 
: 4 


night stands out as clearly in my memory, 


Cat A 
risoner jp | after all these years, as though it happened 
but vesterday—the night my little girl came 


ted | I remember how the rain drops pattered on 





the window pane, and held fairy dances in the 

n (ll puddies that lay in the road, and how the few 

G passers-by hurried along beneath dripping 
mt i umb llas 

" I had already brought down from the attic 

: ld wooden cradle, and placed it in a cosy 

at rd nook beside the fire I had smoothed the 


white bed in it, and patted the soft pillow 


= uit dozen times, with hardly a pang in 





breast for the little bairn of my own who 





mad last lain thers I had wept away all my 
us for him, and now God had taken pity on 
that it me and was sending my little girl Phat very 
she was coming. Over and over like a 
bells, rang the musi My little girl 
will d She was noth to me, this baby—but what 
t matter to childless mother, with a 
tr llow within ] ieart, that only a baby 
's right uid fill? My arms had been empty since the 
ssed | tue feet, so soon grown weary of life’s rough 
| pee ty, had left me to tread the golden floors 
yin Marl, | ) 
peeped through the window, anxiously 
the wet road in the waning light. 
Ppa Jack laughed mercilessly at my restlessness. 
ab turned the corner, and I knew my 
girl had com Che driver pulled up at 
a ur door, and a gentleman got out of the vehicle 
il ring in his arms a white bundle. enve loped 
W Na feecy shawl 
was how my little girl was brought to 
Virg 
\iterwards, as one in a dream, I heard Jack 
ng various arrangements with the stranger 
ming the child’s welfare, but what cared 
' (mere mor payments ? | would serve 
1ove—poor little baby; had she not 
sl wn mother Even now the rain 
vere lalling on the young wife’s new- 
Bee e, but baby was going to be my own 
i € ol the one the angels had taken 
\ } 
ser hands I unrolled the shawl, and 





laid the little soft being on my knee. The 
firelight flickered on her tiny face, while she 
opened her blue eyes, and solemnly blinked at 
me. Ah! little girl, you found the pathway 
straight to my heart at that very moment- 
naybe the other little feet had trodden it so 
well that you could not mistake the track— 
but I know I loved you then with a love that 
has never faltered, only grown deeper and more 
steadfast with the passing years ! 

‘“* Just look at her lovely little hands, Jack,”’ 
I said. ‘‘ Aren’t they like two pink rosebuds ?”’ 
But, manlike, Jack only laughed at my raptures, 
and muttered, ‘‘ You will have your work cut 
out now.”’ 

But my little girl seemed to understand. 

So she grew as the white lilies grow in my 
garden, each new day revealing fresh beauties 
to my delighted eyes. Soon she was toddling 
after me everywhere, her cooing voice calling 
for ‘‘Gran, Gran,’”’ the moment I was out of 
her sight. She was my baby, yet I could not 
quite forget that grave on the hill-side, and 
when she was old enough to understand, I 
took her there, and told her of the beautiful 
mother who lay asleep. I saw the tears gather 
in her bright eyes as she listened, and then she 
knelt beside the grassy mound, and stroked 
it lovingly 

“Oh! Gran!” she said. ‘If I had been 
father I could never have borne to leave her 
here, and go so far away. Could you? And, 
Gran,”’ she added, as though the thought had 
come unbidden, ‘‘ was it not rather cruel to 
leave the little baby like that ? He was not 
to know how sweet and good you would be to 
her. Was he ?”’ 

I was at a loss how to answer her. There 
was another matter, too, my little girl would 
soon need to be told, for we had heard no 
word of her father for many a long day. The 
foreign mail had ceased to bring either letter 
or remittance, and Jack had decided in his 
own mind that my little girl’s father was either 
dead, or had married again and wished to 
ignore the existence of his first wife’s child. 
So I faltered out some sort of excuse for his 


conduct, and then my little girl began to ply 
me with questions about her mother. * What 
was she like ?”’ and ‘‘ Why did she die so 













1 1 other thin that I 
vy not h te 1 
And w he tall, Gran, or just a little 
like m she continued, her bonny 
i full of interest I want to know every- 
_ 


her down on the grass beside me, 


felt that after all 


there could not be a 


better place to tell her the little story than 
veside the grave of the sweet-faced girl who 

been my littl l’s mother It seemed 
to me that her presence must hover near the 


recious to my heart 


hild, who had grow! 
that I loved her as my ow 


I don’t know very much—I wish I knew 


e, for your sak« I began, “‘ but you must 

t thi t your mother was noble 

rood well ) beautiful People 

i her th \n | e White House,’ she 
pitiful to th so tender to all in 

y] I had heard iany stories of her 

d heart, but I 1 w her until one day 

\ were passing 1 es of her home, when 
( opened d she stepped out before 

1 ich a vision of loveliness! She wore 
\ te dre but I could tell you no more 

1 that ‘ f that held me spell 
bound—not alone its beauty, but the light upon 


land It seemed 


that never was Oo sca OI 


me that she had 1e straight from com 
with the Great Father above After 

t day I often thought of the lady, but though 

[ went by the White House several times put 
vosely, I never saw igain, though I see het 


n and often in you now, little girl 


One day Jack came home from’ work 
looking very gravé You were born, he told 
me, but your m had passed beyond this 
vale of shadow Your father, stricken by the 
terrible blow, seemed almost like one demented 

1 would not even look at you at first Jack 
heard that he was anxious to find someone to 
char of yo then shut up his house 

d go abroad fe 3 
Jack knew wif ted for my own little 
so he offered to take you, and oh, how 
l rt rejoiced, little girl, when you came 
] fel m litt irl 1and clasp mine closer 
it it tinger ind then she asked the 
juestion I dreaded to hear: ‘* Why doesn’t 

ly lather write to m 


There may be many reasons, dear,’ I 


answered cheerfully We have not heard 
it all lately 


after all. Our 


but it does not matter very much 


home yours so long as 





you 
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like to stay in it, and we will be f 





mother both to you 
** Dear old 


to kiss my 


Gran,”’ sh 


cheek 


drawing herself up in a stately little fashion | 


whisper d. bent 





* But,” she cis 


I think it most dishonourable of father » : 


to pay what he owes you.” i 


‘We won't sav hard things little girl 












may be sle¢ ping toe and [ looked towar : 
the green grav - 
* - * * . 

There seemed a closer link between 2 
little girl and me after that day. Sh 
more thoughtful and womanly, and we } 
many rare sweet talks together. Her mi | 
seemed to open up like a wonderful b j 
after page, before my happy eyes. Ico f 
rejoice to find the child on whom I had sh 
my love fulfil all my deepest longin | 

We wel » happy together 
and | ind w i shadow fell across our t 
hold and |] was summoned “ Hom ; 
was my one comforter, the one sweet dr : 
that dreadful cup of bitterness 

When we were alone together she resolut 
put away het books and studies, and beg 
help earn our daily bread. I could not 
to see the little hands grow rough and hard 
She would turn them over and hold them 
quite gleefully, telling me she was no lon 
drone in the busy hive, and add such | 
stories of how she meant to work for m 
keep me in fine food and raiment all the d 
of my life 

I see her tip-toeing across the darken | 
room when I lay ill, the sweet face beat 
anxiously over me, the gentle touch | 
brow, and the long nights that she sat bestt | 
my bed, never thinking of herself That 
just my littl irl—ready in a moment, a 
least movement of mine, to shake up th 
with always a smile tor greeting 
even though tears were often very near} n 
sweet eves She knew how to keep ’ 
so that Gran should not be distress 
often saw through her sweet treacher 
with such dim sight as min l 

Phen the delight when I recovered ane 
able to get downstairs again The preparat 
my litth irl mad n my honour, th 


decked parl 
forward in the cosiest corne! 
Nothing had been 

and the whispered prayer 
down again 





forgotten—no, not evt 
loving ki 
God for 

We wert 


come 


letting Gran 





in the garden one evening, # 








I. She fluttered about among the 
rfl 


fly, all the while singing 


ather a rs like a butt 


song that set my canary on trying to 
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She came running up presently with a white 
rose to pin in my dress, but stopped to pick up 
a piece of paper that had fallen when I opened 











1 my letter. 

Presently the post came along. There was a ‘““ What riches!” sheexclaimed. ‘‘ Acheque 
le fash etter for me, with a foreign stamp, and when for all this money. What does it mean ?”’ 
father I saw it something seemed to grow faint within Then she looked at my face, and saw the 

Mv fingers trembled so I could hardly — trouble on it, and in a moment her arms were 
girl k the seal, and I slipped down on the round me, and my head was laid upon her 
1 toward | len si feeli unable to stand. It took tender breast. After a while she read the 
’ 

] 

) 
: 
i 














“*What riches!’ 


‘ong time to grasp the meaning of the 


rT ti nile ++ — 
igh it was very brief Il am coming 
lor my little girl.” That sentence rang 
nA are = =? . 
wud Over with bitter significance in my 
‘ ) lose my tle girl after all these happv 
It was | 1 of her father to want her 
Ls 
had 1 oubled about her for so 
} 
I had bi n to fancy she was alto- 
mine nd now—] r . 
w—how cruel to say 
7S hay ) ; 7 
d with me lately, after 
S i] f — 
' See ee Back and I am coming soon 
Httie gy] ] ] 
girl ii little girl—nay, she 


she exclaimed.” 


fateful letter, interspersing it with indignant 
words 

‘“ However can he be so mean !—so disgrace- 
fully Fancy ‘ The 


cheque will put me out of your debt!’ 


mean ! saying enclosed 
Just 
with any money 
done. Oh! 


I will never leave you 


as though he could eves pay 
for all 
you need not fear 


He is a horrid man, I am sure of it. 


you you have dear, deat 


Gran 
for him. 
lo leave me all these years, and then, just when 
it suits him, to send, as though I were a piece 
of old china he had left in your charge.” 


She wept herself to sleep that night, locked 













wide-open eyes 


asleep at break of 


4 heart, for Is ned 
f Abraham d 
I i nev ( e before, and I knew 


behind that story, so 


> V 
b d irk cloud that hovered 
1 J ly to trust, and not be 
little girl was so tender over me at break- 
L¢ so concerned over my wan looks 
xed my appetit o lovingly, with all 
| l b cheerfulness, as though 
‘s as foreign mails in 
é But when the little houschold 
we! shed, she came softly up to me 


her two hands on my shoulders, and 


traight into my quivering face 
“Tm 


room to lie down, for 


w, Gran,”’ she said. just going 


k you off to your 


though you never closed your eyes 

it, and that won't do at all. Then 
1 ill though it were quite an 
mattet J return that cheque 
ire restin vith just a line to say 
iuch obhged, but cannot see our way 
vledge h existence, as he has 





it the fact of ours unnoticed.’’ 


| | 1 softly ‘* remember 
{ he 
I vel rry indeed 
1] f my ever feeling 
{ 1 t m De ire 
) H ir ti f e.” 
I ! t father’s duty by 
t Ww has done his duty 
Gran ! i \ yu going over to the 
i I 1 1 me nd wanted 
l ient, and then 
ttl l wa tenderne and full of 
Ix me over and = over 
W ‘ ie could be so 
I | to bri » her old Gran’s 
( | hed me _ upstairs ind 
! d ding the window from 
t rulil ind bathing my 1 chead 
\ 1 ntle h 
sow I'm « f little whil e said 
I ym ad ] 1 bac k w will 
1 he lett 
By-and-by I got ind peeping through 
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outlined away on the hill top where the chy 
e Lord § | 











stood, with the quiet graves around. The 
I knew where my darling had taken her tr “4 | 
and I also knew beforehand what her decisic. 
would be. I had not read her like an i 
book all these sweet years, to be tists , 
now. 

I missed her dancing footstep when <¢ | 
came back; it was so changed, s0 ste | 


Ah, me ! 
her letter 


wherceon 


We both were changed. She pe, 


and then she turned her face t 





s and tears were striving for {3 
mastery 
‘Now we won’t think about the hori 
For very likely 
will think better of it, and no 
me.”’ j 


But I head 


of those already who coveted my trea 


business any more. 





long, he 


shook my sadly. I kn | 











and how much more would her fath 
her when he saw the sweet face that drew 
hearts unconsciously. 

‘You see, Gran,’’ she explained present , 


I should like to be able to look moth 
tell her I had done whit! 


**T felt 
in the face, and 
could.”’ 
+ » ¥* >» ’ , 

more I sat at the 


parlour wind 
P ; “- 
sound of carriage whee 








my little guit 





last tim Ul had brought 
me, and now they were coming to takes 
iwa\ My baby! I felt the touch of 
littl is about my neck, I remembere¢ 
KISS¢ broken dollies she had broug 
to mend rosy lips rep @ the cl 
prayer beside my knee, but sie was ; 
never m baby, and now they W xk 
her right away ind I sl d be leit 2 
beside my childless h th 
* . * - ’ 

She came when she could, and it was | 
the sudd lining of the sun whe! 
crossed the threshold, and like winter > 
when she went away. She was always 4 


with loving {ts for me ; they told m 





a silent story of how her heart had been ¥ 
me notwithstanding th iy and giddy 
that surré ded her How my oe 
brightened at the sight of her bonny 


How we 


ot sun kissed hair 


with its fram ‘ 
her, yet in 5y'* 


the ri h dre cs bet ame 


still my simple-hearte¢ es 





them she was Past 
girl Her father called her a little ns 
and he was nearer right than he thougit 


1 
, } f innoce 
seemed to m t was just tin shield 0 
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kept her pure and true, in the midst of so 








that kep 
und. Th i h that would have harmed her. 

Th those sweet half-hour visits, so precious 
mt cect +) us both, my littl girl would kneel beside 
ce an r. regardless of any remonstrances 
- it the damage to her smart frocks, and tell 

the details of her new life Her 

wa vas very proud of her—how could he be 

SO steady | therwise ?—for her name was on every tongue, 

She post I knew that in spite of all this homage 

mace nothing was half so sweet to my little girl 

mg 4s those quiet talks, in stolen moments, that 
i together in the twilight 


I had not seen my d irling for a while, and 














growing anxious, when she sent a messenget 
I t » to her ;she was unwell and could 
t tom How lovely she was with her 
air hair falli yund her face, and filmy 
s at her th She had been beautiful 
: gh in homel lothes, but it was beyond 
words to describe as I saw her then. Yet 
til two eager arms were stretched out to 
" her poor, plain old Gran. There 
< vas nothing lovable or desirable about an old 
. faded woman that radiant creature should 
‘ 1 her to her breast and kiss her withered 
i wain and aga The maid looked on 
, n scorn and wonder, but my darling’s lips 
ne tenderest welcome, while her busy 
ers unfastened my cloak and the strings 
iy old-fashioned bonnet 
excitement had died down, I saw 
with pain how white and weary she had grown 
presently b g left to ourselves, she 
1 her heart to m rhe endless balls and 
left her very tired; she had excused 
; {irom a dint irty where the rest were 
he house was full of company It 
ever so—father was not happy without 
‘ W troubling her beside 
tlal > 1 tlo 1d esteem ] 
t but father w D 
to a f d of hi She was 
1 ) ’ d she felt so 
: t to larry { t | 
did itter so 
rt 1 forebodi I 
d d I guessed 
i t b her f h 
( } ‘ 
l l ier s \ l 
vi ! t do what 
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I only clasped closer the soft hand that lay in 
mine. 
“Father threatened to separate me entirely 
from you if I do not obey him. He shares 
some business affairs with this gentleman, and 
declares that he will be utterly ruined if I do 
not consent to this marriage. But as for love 
Gran, dear old Gran—it is you that I love 
and you alone.”’ 
Months passed on and I saw less and less 
of my little girl, and time was very dreary. 
“Father makes it so difficult for me to come 
to you,’”’ she said one day. ‘I believe he 
attributes all my rebellion to you, and would 
forbid my coming to see you at all, only that 
he knows I should disobey such a command 
the 


You don’t know how often I feel tempted to 


very first opportunity that came to me. 


throw everything up, Gran, and run away 
home to this dear cottage and you 

And I could only counsel patience and firm 
ness to my little girl, though my heart was 
lonely all the days she did not come to gladden 
me. 

Later on she sent word they were going into 
the country to friends. This was quickly fol- 
lowed by news of a serious accident happening 
to her father. My little girl devoted all her time 
bare notes 
With that 


I hid to be content for many weeks, though all 


to nursing him, writing me just 


concerning the invalid’s progress 


the time the clouds were surely lifting for me 


had I but 


known 


* * * * * 
It was again the anniversary of my little 
girl's coming that wet night so long ago. I 


sat in my lonely parlour, so deep in thought 
that I did not hear the sound of footsteps up 
the path, till somebody who knew the trick of 
the latch opened the door Then at first I 


thought I was dreaming, for my little girl stood 


before me radiant, her face smiling down on 


me with tenderest love I had no eyes for 


the one who brought her, till my little girl 
beckoned him near Was it indeed her father 
Hlis face was lined with suffering, but it had 
caught the borrowed light of my little girl's 
smile, as he laid a thin hand on the golden 
head that rested, in its old place, on my 
bosom, murmuring words of blessu 


was thus my little girl came back to m 
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By the Rev. F. W. 


HAVE stated in a previous article that 
| through life I have been influenced 
by books rather than by men, _ but 
the statement requires explanation. From 
the influence of teachers and guides in 
general I would distinguish that of parents 
and early home life, and except it from 
the remark just made. To it I assign the 
first place in importance and lasting effect. 

As I look back upon the years when I was 
in the making, years spent almost entirely 
at home, I recognise more and more clearly 
the penetrative and formative influences of 
the household life in which I grew up. The 
convictions and ideals which, amid _ all 
changes, have been fundamental with me 
were then mainly formed, not so much 
from direct instruction as from the gentle, 

iseless pressure of the atmosphere in 
which I lived. That home life moulded 
my mental and moral nature in a way 
that has made all subsequent influences 
subordinate in their effect. Had these been 
other than they were, I should, doubtless, 
have been a different man; had the former 

en other than it was, I should have been, 
not only different, but another man. | 
ther boast of this nor apologise for it, but 


f + 


ention it aS a fact 


My Debt to Books 


Leaving th however, on one side, I do 

not hesitate to say that I owe more to books 

ng teachers, guides, or models, and 

appears to me puri te What 1 ht be 

ted How few of us come into 

onal contact with really first-class 

nds. How {f men of great intel- 

t tinction | we had the oppor 

t Or consorti with 

| ! { tie? of lif Our 
I lent I 

‘ Or Lhe 

not ( 1 | { ( 

t one in « ool, in ever pit 


Little wonder, 
read in his own time and in his own wa 
rather than from the desk where his mast 
sits, that inspiration and quickening read 
a youth, the impulses that are to shay 


own school and college da 
courses of intellectual activity wer 
by side, the one in sch 
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bookshelf there may easily | 
thought, wit and eloauey 
enough to light up a century, or fertilis 


then, if it is from book 


his intellectual being. To say this is z 
ungratefully or ungraciously ¢ 
spiritual pastors, and mast 






They render ind 





By means of grammar a | 
the spade-and-trowel work 
schoolroom, lessons, exercises, é 
what not, they prep 
more potent muinist 
shall come his way. & 
r arrives, and “a new plan 
swims into his ken,” they who have ot 
uuld to prepare him for t 
their reward. 








ry oe 


My Early Reading. 


} 








them. Of the frst! 


cognisance, It was 


ak. They laid qown 
' 1 fiyepis 
lirection, ana 
yurdance. Ui the second 


and if the ever 
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were not kept under lock and key, 


S il 





shut within glass doors. By the time 

| was eight vears old I knew my “ Pilgrim’s 

Progress.” “Robinson Crusoe,” and “ Don 

Quixote’ —the latter an abridgment. Four 

fve vears later I was introduced to 

‘Waverley Novels ’’—an epoch in my 

’s history never to be forgotten. I 

not distracted or surfeited by coming 

= to possession of them all at once. They 

lent me a volume at a time, each to 

ré id ind return 1 before ] received 

ther, and so I ploughed my happy way 

uch the whole series. From the realms 

ol ‘ Scott to the world of Dickens I passed 

fertilis tastride. Here I found a different climate 

. nd scenery, different people, manners and 

} ' ms, e\ hing different from _ the 

Wr enchanting world of Scott’s creation. But 

5 this was a good world too, and there was 

ng r for it also in my imagination and 
t tion 


Scott, Dickens, and De Quincey. 


If I may reason from my own experience, | 
uld say that the reading of romances, of 
ks of adventure, of genial, honest fiction, 


vel wor may do a boy service that hardly anything 


can. Of course, I do not include 

pare problem novels, the literature of morbid 
how alysis, stories of what is least healthy 
and admirable in human nature and conduct. 


lr ; - r4 . 
in such productions I take no interest, and 


a place in the book- 


} +} 
ad not give them 


st oi man or woman, still less of boy or 

girl. But the fiction to which the names 
scott and Dickens give the pass-word 
1 youth no harm, but rather much 
juickening his intelligence, his imagina- 

d his moral perceptions in a hundred 

sant ways. I read little or no fiction 


not that my judgment concerning 
place and function has altered, but 
loes not now interest me is do 
other forms of literature. I shall. 
r, alw thankful that when I 
boy | ved freely through the 
, d region where I met with ‘ Rob 
ng K The Antiquarv,” and “ Kenil- 
- V tl T) 1. pperti ld,”’ “* Martin 

iewit 1 Uliver Iwist.”’ 
but I mu ress these reminiscences, 
mentio1 ry riefly the books that 
lt ith and early manhood. 
~ t hem were the writings 
Mat De Ouincey. To the 
I owe 1 rst enjoyment of English 
© aS suc] I knew noth DY ously 

De O 


literature or oft 
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his remarkable personal qualities, brilliant 
and ineffective, until his death in 1859 
was the means of calling my attention to 
his writings. They were a revelation to 
me of the resources and possibilities of 
language. My whole conception of what 
can be done with words was raised to a 
new level. I saw for the first time that in the 
hands of a master prose is an instrument as 
rich and varied as verse. I was of an age 


and temperament to be impressed with 
what was oratorical, robust, and high 
coloured in style; but here was some- 
thing more delicate and divine. The 


subtlety, the precision, the exquisite struc- 
ture of sentences, the artist quality that 
selected and arranged words as_ though 
they were gems, each beautiful in itself, and 
harmoniously set so as to contribute to the 
beauty of the jewel as a whole—all this 
fascinated me with a fascination that had 
the charm of being wholly new. 

In two years I had read the fifteen volumes 
of his collected works. I found no fault with 
his long digressions, and the ever-renewed 
postponements of his theme as he went 
off at a word and in directions altogether 
unexpected. His exquisite style was in 
everything he wrote, and whether it was 
riotous humour, gleaming and _ flickering 
with felicitous absurdities, or impassioned 
prose all but transcending human limits in 
its solemnity and magnificence, I was 
enraptured and responsive. The volumes 
of De Quincey are still upon my shelves, 
and few of my books recall happier memories. 
I value them for the much varied learning, 
the intellectual subtlety, and critical acute- 
ness to be found there; but most of all 
for masterpieces of writing in which English 


prose appears in its most splendid and 
enchanting form. What I owe to De 


Quincey is a sense of the claims and powers 
of our English language, and a standard of 
excellence with regard to style that has 
assisted my judgment, even where it has 
ministered to my own humiliation and 
discomfort. 


Macaulay's Influence. 


My obligations to Macaulay, incurred 
about the same time, were of a different 
kind, but, I think, of still greater value 
His ‘‘Essays”’ sent me, along varous 


paths, to the fieids of general hierature, 
ereat additional stimulus to my 
ling. The re ferences and allusions 
they abound were a continual 
follow them up and _ trace 


giving 
love of rea 
with which 


incitement to 
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well’s ‘‘ Johnson,”’ and the ‘‘ Lives of the cheered, and 


surke’s ‘‘ Reflections on the French Revolu- sense of the in 
he ‘‘ Vindiciz Gallice’’ of Sir oneness of the 
James Mackintosh, Carlyle’s ‘‘Cromwell,’’and man; his calm 


uch beside. Macaulay the historian was allegiance to wh 


tio! ind t 


primarily and essentially a man of letters, these qualities, 


eriod is not the least of the services he life particularly 


my fellow men 


associate that of Tennyson, not on the find something 


blance, but because they were at the height to me more pl 


could hardly fail to come under the spell or sinner, divi 


while I had swung to and fro in hesitating Pepys, Evelyn, 
admiration of Byron, but I broke away Scott, or Lamb. 


whole-hearted and fervent. Happy is the immediately sur 


great poet whom its sons and daughters’ distant and thi 


of a teacher and moralist, but a poet first furnished great 





at 1s 


Tennyson and Wordsworth. biography provides, 
With the name of Macaulay I must _ term“ Letters,” ‘ 


strengthened. His 


finite, and of the 


m\ 
universe and the min 

wisdom and unfalteriy 
at once most home! 
but a part of the whole Macaulay. He was and most majestic in the moral sphere— 


Wi 


rare in_ themselves. 


attached, and_ that 


under the conditions th 
including under that 
Journals,” and the like 


rendered to literature and to his country. biographies. I love the companionsh 


Tr 


to interest me in men 


ie, scholar, poet, s 


Johnson, Gibbon, |! 


I love them most 


from him and became a Tennysonian, fireside, when day is over, when 


rounding lose their 


departed. 


part of my readir 


{ 


} 
id 





generation that has living in its midst a and I am free for companionship with 


revere and love a poet, not of doubt 

or despair, but of faith and hop ; a large- Religious Masterpieces. 
hearted, high-souled lover of nature and of I have said nothing of theolog 
man; something of a prophet, something or religious books. These have, natur 


¢ 


etic labours | 


and last, and asupreme artist and master many year I might compare the ser 
of his craft. Tennyson was all this and they have rendered me to that perion 
more, and the years of my youthful loyalty by my daily meal They have nours! 
and love to him might be marked in my and _ sustained me all along the joun 
chronology as the reign of Tennyson. Though few of them are distinct) 
I was not at that time ripe for introdue- remembered, I know that I have 
tion to Wordsworth. That came later to them the constant renewal ol my $' 
when boyish enthu was sobenng down and my fitness for daily duty. This 
and experience W accumulating. Words- been particularly the cas¢ as regards Bi 
wort! ke pt me on I ition, so to peak, literature lt was Dean Alford =e 
I re he had t to mi Tfoundno — bear 1 Howson who first Invi 
I te deligl poet I e toN | t study, and be 
th on t} eC] of it tl lm< it th time | remember 
turned I was wil { B the whole, the writer 






















































the home. In this way, I was led to has been among the foremost of the pr. 


7 1 Milton’s prose works. the “ Spectator,” masters by whom ][ have been ouided 


B 
Poets,’ Neal’s “‘ History of the Puritans,” spiritual vision; his meditative insight: } 
I nt; h 





tt 


taking all literature for his province; andthat _ rarer still in combination, have made him: 


t his writings he communicated some- me,as to so many others, a teacher of uni 
thing of his love for it to great numbers of and _ priceless worth. 
the ingenuous young of the mid-Victorian To one class of books I have been throug! 


ground of intellectual kinship or resem- all kinds. No form of literature illustrats 
easantly the power ( 
of their influence about the same time, book. I open a volume, and in a moment 
and those who felt the stimulus of the one am in the company of whom I will, san 


of the other. It was so with me. For a or _ courtier—Augustine, Baxter, Wele 


3y 101 























<< clear to me. The result I value more 
in I can say, and I thank them all— 
tt. Lightfoot, Westcott, Vaughan, Gif- 
Moulton, Evans, Sanday, George Adam 
ith, and ma another. 
Thi th ol gical writings of Dr. W. B. 
»pe influenced me considerably through 
nv vears of my course, and still appear 
me to be in certain respects incomparable. 


their influence diminished somewhat 
hen his own gracious and beautiful per- 
nalitvy was no longer available as an 
ispiring and directing force 


Bishop Butler's ‘“‘ Analogy.” 

On the whole, I think that I own more 
Bishop Butler than to any other author. 
injected into my intellectual system, 
it was yet receptive, certain elements 
thought and ways of thinking that 
main with me. If I have sometimes in- 
rred the reproach of being a “‘ moderate” 
of stating my case too low, of making 
ssions unpalatable to friends and allies, 

t is, at least part, due to my having 
lated Butler’s teaching respecting our 
norance, and the kind and degrees of proof 


nerally available. Butler has been accused 
mn accusation, in my judgment, very 
e of the mark—of leading to scepticism : 


me he has furnished the strongest 


nce against scepticism, and some of 
st val le aids to faith. 
the practical interpretation and setting 
th of the Gospel, I am a follower of John 
ley. His tl] cal writings do not 
tall my wants, and leave whole provinces 
hed; but in setting forth the way of 
tion, and ex ning the nature of 
tion, I do not know that he has ever 


surpass d. H: he be n equalled ? 
Julius Hare’s “ Victory of Faith” was 


le an epoch-making book, happily 
untered while I was yet young. It 
me new and larger views of faith: 
lalth as a practical principle of the highest 
tr, working through the whole sphere 
mans natural lif finding its supreme 


f n Christ ind iccomplishing through 
1 1S supreme task of “ Overcoming the 


of 
Van = 
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world.” I remember in the early glow 
of my delight in these sermons, speaking 
of them to a learned Roman Catholic priest, 
previously an Anglican, and a Cambridge 
man, and his saying to me: “Ah, you 
should have heard them delivered, as | 
did!” 

To the writings of Canon Mozley I also 
feel that lowe much. I regard him as of the 
house and lineage of Butler, a strong and 
deep thinker of whom it has been said 
“he could handle deep moral and religious 
themes with the steady eye and large grasp 
of Butler, and with a richness of imaginative 
illustration to which Butler can lay no 
claim.” His characteristic qualities are to 
be found in all his writings, and at their 
fullest and best in his ‘‘ University Sermons.” 
I know of no sermons so close packed with 
thought, so stimulating and suggestive to 
students and teachers. 


The Delight of the Classics. 

In my busiest days I never really forsook 
my books, and now that I have retired from 
active official life, I have taken them to 
my heart afresh. I find the Bible un- 
exhausted and inexhaustible, and I read it 
with ever-deepening sense of its truth and 
beauty. On a lower plane and a smaller 
scale I may say something similar respecting 
the great masters of thought and utterance, 
who sit, each on his throne, in the temple 
of our national literature. One cannot 
exhaust them. I have also renewed ac- 
quaintance with Virgil, and Horace, and 
Lucretius, with Cicero and with Tacitus. 
I do not vex myself with philological or 
grammatical niceties. I read them now as 
authors, to enjoy what they have said or 
sung. Some things that I once knew 
about their prose and verse I have forgotten, 
but I get nearer to the writers than I did 
in my student days, and find pleasure in 
so doing that I would not exchange for 
more boisterous joys. 

And so I say with Carlyle: 

‘May blessings be upon the head of 
Cadmus, the Phoenicians, or whoever it was 
that invented books.” 
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Spring-Cleaning. 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR. 
S RING-CLEANING! Why 1s it that and notebook and write down plans 


\ very name strikes terror to the heart the work that is to be done, This ; 
f ¢ man, and even causes the majority the greatest assistance to methodical ]a} 
f women to shudder and exclaim, “How and it is wonderful how matters sp 


kful I shall be when it is over” ? themselves when written down jn bls: 
No doubt spring-cleaning means a try- and white. 
time for all concerned, but the chief Golden Rules. 








reason of its unpopularity may be summed Let us suppose that the house to be clea 
pin three short words—Want of Method Is occupied by an average household | 
ind these three little words are answerable — sisting of four persons and_ two serva 
f 1 great many more troubles, particularly They may reasonably expect to b 
t e of a domestic nature, than is readily — straight within three weeks of the com | 
nowledged. The are several meta- mencement of the cleaning. I do not m 
ul oils, which, when applied to the to suggest that the house is to be upset 
els of the household, enable them to run three whole weeks; if the work is prot 
moothly, and probably the most managed, no. one, except those actu 
tual of thes forethought, the care- concerned, ought to be aware that an 
planning-out and arranging of every unusual is going on until the last w 
| before the work in hand is com SO 
l Chere are two golden rules for spny 
Many people consider spring-cleaning one — cleaning : 
of the most crucial tests of a housewife’s 1. Commence at the top of the house 
( ibilities, for at this time she certainly work downward 
to « With more difficulties than 2. Finish off each room as complet 
ir during the remainder of the year. as is possible at the end of each day. 


Phe econd rule can only be adhered! 


The Best Time. by the exerci of forethought, but ths 














Housekeepers at 1 good deal divided” well repaid by the sight of a fresh, 
their opimion as to the best month for room with its dainty hangings and shin 
t annual upheaval to take place. Some furniture. It is most encouraging t 
men like to have it all finished before ervants, also, to see such apparent Its 
ter, as after that festival social duties of their labours, and the satista | 
um their attents on the other hand, the housewife is unbounded. 
others prefer to postpone the cleaning until In order that the work should, da 
it is no longer necessary to have fires. day, progr satisfactorily, all the - | 
There cannot be a fixed date for com- job” cleaning should be done d 
ing, but taking everything into con first week For instance, the linen I | 
leration, the last week in April and _ the tore cupboards, wardrobes, and chests 
two weeks in May are generally acknow- drawet hould be thoroughly turned 0 | 
d as the most convenient tim The  relined with white paper, and, all 7 
ther, on which we English people are so having been eliminated, the cont : 
lent, 1 is a rule, then sufficiently arranged tidily. The house-pariourma’ 
1 for doors and windows to be open— assist the mistress in this, whilst the ( 
1 fresh air is « ntial—but it is not warm carries on the same work in the 4 
1 for the servants to be over-fatigued and = pantri and scrubs the soiled! | 
the heat. Even if fires are still necessary basket Iwo days generally  sumee 
ir use can be restricted to one or two these preparations. It is well to amt 
ind ther no reason why husband fo! the weep to come In On day 
ldren she 1 | condem t it t! week to clean all the bedroom | 
1 shive a firel room, just because and the cook can devote a morml’s © 
t pring-cl ng 1s over! moving his traces, following him trom : 


[he Lpproximats date should be decided to room 
during the first week in April, and the best Phursda ind Friday may 
to begin proceedings is to take a pencil for cleaning out the boxroom 4 














laundry 


ar ; 


ty 


ning, as In most 


bedroom, when the two girls will 


( together. 
fondav is not, as a rule, a good day for 


families a certain amount 
done at home, and Satur- 


WOTK |! 


occupied with « ooking and _ silver 
+» sg these two days should be left 
the reckoning when planning the 


Roughly speaking, the cleaning may 


nged thu 

sday.—Best bedroom and _ dressing- 
ednesday.—Second bedroom. 
ursday.— Spare room. 
lay.—Breakfast-room. 

D om 

lay.—Drawing-room 
Stairs, bathroom, and halls 

y.—Kitchens and pantries. 

der of the rooms must be regu- 
by the way in which the house 1s 


Keep One Room Ahead. 


ensure the rooms being completely 
off each day, everything that 
cleanin nd washing must be 

1 beforehand. Cleaners are always 
ndated with work at this season of the 
therefore, to prevent the disappoint- 
of seeing the drawing-room chairs 
ofa minus their pretty chintz covers, 
these off in good time, so that they 


ready to put on as soon as the cleaning 


t 


he room is finished. It is of great 
portance that the mistress should keep 
Toom ahead of the maids. For instance, 
ist the cook crubbing the paint and 
ung the windows of one room, the 
and housemaid are taking down 
leaning the pictures, washing orna- 
and generally preparing the room 
1 is to b ring-cleaned on the follow- 
day. Thi ight not to take more 
ty » hour xcepting perhaps in the 
of the drav room—and it enables 
to st work soon after breakfast 
girls ther have the afternoon for 
ng tie furniture, laying the carpet, 
finishing t] m. 
~ hot quit easy to manage this 
r sitting-rooms, but if the family is 
ed turedly, its members 
punadl 4% ten, willing to picni 
foom for a dav or two, even if they 


SPRING-CLEANING. 
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do not oblige by paying a friend a visit. 
As the sitting-rooms require more pfe- 
paration than the bedrooms for the sweep, 
he should be asked to call each morning to 
sweep one chimney at a time, after the room 
has been denuded of its hangings and orna- 
ments. 
Arrangements for Meals. 

Now as regards meals. Some servants 
prefer to have a sandwich luncheon, and 
dine in the evening, during the busy time, 
whilst others think they cannot work unless 
they have a substantial midday meal, so 
it is best to arrange with them at the 
beginning of the cleaning as to which 
they prefer. In either the mistress 
should simplify the cooking much 
possible ; but there is no reason why the 
family should sit down to a hastily cooked 


case 


as as 


and unappetisingly served dinner each 
night. There are numerous dainty and 
nutritious dishes which, as the cookery 


books tell us, ‘‘ cook themselves,” and when 
the notebook and pencil are in hand, a list 
of these should be noted down, and, as far 
as possible, the necessary ingredients ordered 
and placed in readiness in the store cupboard. 
This saves much thought and time when one 


is busy, for there is nothing so annoying 
to mistress or maid as to find that some 
essential is missing, and that someone, 


who is probably feeling very tired and un- 
tidy, has to go out and procure it at a 
moment's notice 


Store of Materials. 


The housewife who studies economy will 
lay in a store of house-cleaning materials 
some time before they are required. Soap, 
particularly, goes much further when cut 
up and allowed to stand in a warm place 
for a few weeks. 

A small quantity of soft soap in plenty 
of warm water is excellent for scrubbing 
paint-work, and if marble is first scrubbed 
with Brooke’s soap, and then polished 
with furniture cream, the result is very 
satisfactory. Most people, nowadays, send 
their carpets to be shampooed, and unless 
economy is strictly necessary, the extra 
expenditure is well laid out. When_ this 
is not feasible, however, and the carpets 


are beaten at home, a quick wash with 
carpet soap, after relaying, has a most 
beneficial effect in restoring their pristine 


colour and freshness. 
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A Healing Touch. 


A Complete Story. 


ESTHER BRANTHWAITE. 


being tossed hither and thither at the mercy her married life, and how quickly they 


and lifele were happy 
and as a tall passed 
and out of the their re 
of the old house the stilln 
sO many years, a small 
in harmony with But som 
in her af 
glorious summer father 
and death, and was It is h 
sole res] 
eves fell on the husband 
deprived of their have bee 
tread of little feet mused 5s 
armchair in which old ap} 
greatc! mber Ye wl 
ntl he had been very wee 
roa tew ort possible 
the busy day L »b were r 
throat Oo br 
Lea-cu} which school i 
from her great much too 
on the dining ot the 
tion, by the sid iusband 
y, fragile glass most st 


her heart tha he mi 
re to 1 I but tha 
the morro so quickl 
t go forth alon been of 
out-ol-the-way naugh 


bring relief to the missed he 
] t in awful licr so 
ind crushing, despair thor t 
drew her cloak mg sche 
ooping shouldet he had 
hed against the plan he 
lf had b rh SO bl ec eye 
1 the rand old is thou 
cle led of 1 * Why i 
cal Iter Ired 











and the girl had been more } 


voman to be left al 





remained boys 4 


ive been a fairly happy 











[’ll never make 4” 














ling away day after day, but she could 
1 r it now without bitterness; he had 
ail to her always, and had died with his 
in hers o fair, false woman had come 
” 1 her and this dearly loved younger 
Lucy, her ghter, slept beneath an 

sky. but Eric’s grave was in the old 


yard on the hillside just outside the town, 
the green mound bright 


r hands had kept 





ok upon death with a feeling 
idliness, fo the 


he awful, crushing blow 


r it was not dark 


thin hands and stroked 
} 


sn 


tretched out 


thoug! would seek com- 


l 


e 
nt, ghost-haunted room 
she almost fancied she 
of 


nightly 


m 


head her first-born, 


there for nearly 


h handsome, dark 


yoy, who had brought ruin and desolation 


ip 


What a proud man his father was the morn 
he was born, and how eagerly they had 
hed the daily growth of the precious 

of humanity committed to their care! 
in important epoch it had been in thei 
lives when the dear child took his first 
me! Just a few unsteady steps across 
lining-room floor, but how delighted they 
when the tin hite-robed figure reached 
fe haven of his father’s arms 
later, when ! essayed to teach him 
ttle lessons, how mischievous and way 
darling was. He would give his dark 
a rebellious toss, and the book, which 
riy in its ireer became sadly soiled 
be thrown to the ground with a gay 
K Of laughter: She could feel his warm, 
Ufingers even now, as they struggled with 
in her endeavour to recapture the dog 
ume 

she remembered the night when she knelt 

utter grief by t side of this same narrow 
igonised r the life of hei boy. He 
De str ke own by a virulent fever 
the kindly loctor, in a voice hoarse 
motion 4 ronounced his verdict to 
! racted pal S Death was to claim 
idolised dat 1uman skill could not avail 
Child’s life 
‘athers grief had been exceedingly 
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bitter, but he had bowed his head in acquies- 
cence to the Divine Will. ‘‘ It is the Lord, let 
Him what Him he had 
murmured with ashen lips. 

But what of herself ? Ah, God had listened 
to her wild, frantic and Philip’s 
life had been spared. And to-day her brilliantly 
clever son was the occupant of a felon’s cell. 

“Misappropriation !’’ Would the horrid word 
never cease to ring in her tired brain? Philip, 
her first-born, was a common thief; he had 
speculated with money which did not belong 
to him, and justice had fallen on him with 
swift, unerring hand. 

The grey head bowed on the pillow 
now, and hard, tearless sobs shook the slender 
frame. Husband children were gone 
from her, and even the home which was left 


do seemeth good,”’ 


entreaties, 


was 
and 


desolate was hers no longer. 

Suddenly the which had reigned 
through the house was broken by the patter 
the woman’s eyes 
were turned questioningly towards the door 


silence 


of tiny footsteps, and sad 
as the sound drew nearer 

Step by step, she could hear the small feet 
as they climbed the staircase, and then, with- 
out the slightest hesitation or misgiving, they 
the The next 
curly-headed little figure 


came running down corridor. 
moment a dark-eyed 
burst into the room 
Surely it was Philip himself, an innocent, 
light-hearted child once more? But a sudden 
mist of blinding tears—the first she had shed 
for many weeks—hid the radiant vision. 
“Granny, dear Granny!” the boy cried 
joyfully, as he struggled fearlessly up into her 
lap, ‘‘ we've come to take you home,” and as 
the stricken looked up to meet the 
pleading, sorrowful eyes of her son’s hitherto 
the touch of tiny moist hands 


mother 
unknown wife 
brought healing to her sore heart. 


. . > . * * 


Day by day a deeply penitent man performs 
his uncongenial task within the gloomy prison 
walls, while two women, who have been drawn 

by the bond of a 
from time to time, 


together close affection 
bitter 


to lay aside the cares and anxieties by which 


in 


sorrow 


ndcavour 


they are surrounded, in their mutual efiort to 
keep the wolf from the door, that they may 


talk to a little child of the happy, ever-nearing 


time when “ Daddy shall come home again 
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Sunday 





in Venice. 


By DORA M. JCNES. 


N these days of railroads, the travellers 
are fortunate who make their entrance 


into Venice by night. Jaded with the long 


hot journey from Bologna, drowsy and bored, 
they wake to full alertness when the train, 
a few minutes after leaving Mestre, enters 


on the causeway two miles long that crosses 
the lagoon. It seems as though we are 
plunging right into the sea. All round us 
the moonlight 

The salt breath of the sea is on ow 
And there, away on the horizon, are a few 
scattered points of lght which rapidly 
ly, become more definite and intense, 


shines on the dancing waves. 


faces. 


multi, 


till the outline of domes and towers and 
roofs stands out against the pale purple of 
the sky, and before we have had time to say 
to ourselves, “This is Venice,’”’ we have 
arrived 

Then outside the station, the broad belt 


of water, the black gondolas moored by the 
quay, the sliding lights, the solemn line of 
palaces on either bank, their pale fretted 


fronts silvered by the moonlight, all the 
di uce and mutilation of time obliterated 
by the magic beams that bathe them with 
the pensive beauty of a dream! 


The Silent Highway. 


{ 


This main thoroughfare of one of the great 


commercial cities of Italy is all but soundless 
As the gondola pushes off, and the station, 
it mob of porte! and travellers l 


behind, the quiet only broken by the 


of the water at thi ide of the boat, 
inds of dispute or merriment from 
of the streets opening on the Canalozzo 
the faint notes of mu from the uppe! 
es of the canal So we go to rest and 
m of a dream-Venice 
M ing comes and with it the real Venice 
From early in the morning the bells of San 


Marco close by have been ringing to Ma 


red by peals from San Moise, San 

Z irla, San Geremla San Giobbe, and 
erable other Lint most of them 

1 Old Testament nam for there 1s still 
here much that reminds one of the early 


of Venetian and Byzantine Chn 

i ity 

High Mass in the cathedra 
it before that 

consumed in an 

which swallows up all details. 


lis at ten o’clock 
square 1S 


great 
blaze of sun, 
One is just 


time the 
unendurable 


conscious Ol that vision of many-tint. 
splendour that lifts itself at the end of th 
Piazza, the bubble lightness of the "aon 
the airy pinnacles, “‘ the breasts of the Gree 
horses .... blazing in their breadth of gol 
strength, and the St. Mark’s Lion. 


on a blue field covered with stars.” 


Inside the Cathedral. 

Che first impression is one of aérial grace 
and lightness, of fantastic splendour 
pomp. It is difficult for a northener not t 
feel that the great fagade, unsvurpassable it 
its way though it be, would be a fitter fron 
to an Oriental palace of pleasure like th 
Alhambra than to a Christian church 


This is perhaps a narrow insular vi 
And at any rate it is soon forgotten. Thos 
five cool cave-like porches, deeply recessed 
in the brilliant fagade, offer an imperious 
invitation. And as we enter the solem 
beauty of the place enfolds us. If ther 
is no church in Europe the exterior of which 
is less church-like, according to conventional 
notions, there is none which, on entern 
impresses one with a deeper sense of religious 
awe. 

The atrium on which the porches 
is covered with mosaics illustrating Ui 
festament history from the Fall of Mant 
the time of Moses. Here the catechumel 
before he was admitted to the body Nt 
church, wa reminded of the long 
tory tor Christ 


paration ol hi 
central door appears the ma 


Over the 
figure of the Saviour enthroned betwee! 
Virgin and St. Mark. On His knees 
book on which we may read the \ 
’”’ and above all ! 
the worsh 


Den 
Open 


I am the Door 


cornice of the west 


he enters or leaves the church may 1! 
“ Who He 
came, and t 
why H 


door. 


eyes to the solemn warning 
and from Whom He 
price He redeemed thee, and 


thee and gave thee all things do t 
ider.”’ 

Then as the eye travels along ™ 
great domes it beholds set forth the gm 
mvsteries of the Faith. From te 


- 
Vest 


the centre of the cupola of the 
twelve stream of sacred fire descen¢ 
the twelve apostles. Four grea 
at the four corners of the ¢ upola beal at 
on which are written the first wore 























and the rest of the hymn is con- 


ad round the border of the dome. The 


fxion and Resurrection are represented 
the vault between the first and 


cupola On the second dome 1s 


forth the Ascension, and the frescoes of 
rd over the high altar represent our 


enthroned and surrounded by patri 
und prophets 


Daily.’ savs Ruskin, “as the white 
rose like wreaths of sea foam in 
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tina was the private chapel of the Norman 
kings of Sicily, just as San Marco was till 
1807 only the private chapel of the Doges ; 
but the Palermo chapel is on a very much 
smaller scale than San Marco; while the 
noble church of Monreale is not so sumptuous 
in effect. 

The prevailing tone of the. San Marco 
mosaics is blue and green on a gold ground, 
so that vaulting and walls are decked with 
the rich changing hues of the necks of the 





\dowy campanile and 


ng pala es re still withdrawn inte 
gnit, the rose with the Easter voice ot 
ny“ ( hrist is risen,’ and daily as they 
‘own upon the tumult of the people, 
ng and eddying in the wide square 
pened Irom their feet to the sea. they 
p above them the sentence of warning, 

shall come 

Magnificence and the Byzantine 


of the decoration suggest a com- 
with two other famous churches, 
‘ppella Palatina in Palermo and the 
ul at Monr ile The ( appella Pala 





doves in the Piazza The floor is of rich 
reddish marble, covered with undulating 
lines of veining that remind one of the waves 
of the sea. On the background of this 
subdued splendour appears the severe and 
noble figure of Christ, and the solemn forms 
of the great six-winged angels of the Apoca- 
lvpse. We are far enough here from. the 
effeminate sweetness of Carlo Dolce or Sasso- 
ferrato. The religion of the Venetians was 
of a different type in the days of the men 
whd wrought these symbols of time and 
eternity—so solemn, so awful, and yet so 
ineffably consoling. 









































THE QUIVER. 
hardly be a greater contrast a tall brick campanile and baroque facad 


een this gorgeous building and or crossing the numerous side canal 
rlisl a 


e English church of St. George in — graceful little pointed bridges of . 4 

the po San Vio. Yet while listening span. Standing on one of these bride 
Old Testament lesson for the day, we can look down the narrow oli } 

1 back to the stories from the green water, shut in on. either - 





























! 
FRARI Q NICE 
Joseph in the atrium of San Marco palace tronts ome with the remains 
| { Venetians and the English meet in — fifteenth century frescoes peeling off tl 
rence tor the Old Testament. discoloured ome with windows 
It is a well-appointed little church in which lovely Gothic tracery, and_ graceful 
le Casual visitor cannot miss the not conies and cavernous doorways, where 
ence and interest \ staimed gla black gondol its, tied to 
las lately been placed in it to thi post by the marble steps on 
of Robert Brownin The son of washing of t vave lifts long green tesse 
t, Mr. Robert Barrett Browning, wa of seaweed. Some of these palaces ha 
time one of the churchwardens. high-walled rdens, over which the flowe 
| easiest iy from the Piazza San ing acacia tosses her long sprays of wilt 
Marco to the Campo San Vio is by the steame1 blossom, and the roses climb and cling 
from the San Mareo quay to thi From the shadow of the narrow Wép 
\ lemia But those ho have left them we emerge into the sunshine ol a wid are 
ficient tim and are not atraid — or campy irrounded with tall yellow-wate 
f the walk to the Iron Bridge and acro or red-washed houses, and inevitably m! 
church vill be vell repaid bor centre one of the picturesque well-heads, ©" 
ul, those peopl mi a good deal of characteristic of Venice, olten ok yo 
Venice who only see it from a gondola with sculptured sides or cover, and a 8 4 
The way leads through a succession of of children drawing water or playmg 2" 
narrow paved lanes called “ Calle,”’ widen- the step 


iT 
ing it here and there about a church with At last we come out on the Grane 

































SuNDAY IN VENICE. 


by the Ponte del Ferro, the only to be tinged with the orange of evenit 

xcept the Rialto across the Canalozzo, The “violent colour”’ that Marion Craw- 
at one of the prettiest little camp: tord notes as a characteristic of Venice. 

IPE \ ce. with one le open to the water that hard de finition ot each object as ll seen 





bending over the brink, and a against a distempered wall, becomes mor 


irbli ll-head in the midst of mellowed; the colours are softer and riche | 

oged SI On one side of the square like the tints of flowers at sunset. The red } 

2 English churcl nd at right angle ind white of San Giorgio Maggiore acros 

nt chur St. Vito or San Vio the water, the brown-sailed boats. mellow 

Venetian ll it in their chipping stuccoed walls, pink tints of old frescoes 

o dialect the white marble palaces and churches with | 

eilt vanes and cross¢ the green of the water | 

Seafaring Venice and the young verdure of the garden trees I 

ind the littl hure] when service all this begins to take ona mystery, a witchery | 

u can make your wav along thi that we missed in the noonday hours. 

branch cal ere Women. stand The breeze is deliciously cool on the Riva 
in chattering groups enjoying the dei Schiavoni, where the white front of the 
ire of the Sunday afternoon, and crowds Ducal Palace, diapered with lines of pale 
little urchins, like bronze cupids, are red, looks across the wide golden water. 
ng in the canal—to the bank of the One is tempted to linger and study those 
channel facing t land of the Giudecca — exquisitely beautiful capitals of the columns, 
the Redentore church Here is the no two alike, representing a whole course 


faring aspect of Venetian life, with the of divinity and natural history. Yet it is 
tships moored by the quay, the steamers — the view of the Riva that wins our last look 
red-sailed fishing boats, the bronzed as we turn into the Piazzetta. For what 
sailors, the gondoli in their white duck delights one most in Venice is not this build- 
red sashes and wide-brimmed straw ing or that, but the blended beauty of the 

The white blaze of day is beginning — whole. “ the changing charm of sky and sea.” 



































And who can torget that scene of the 
Piaz at night 2? The cathedral is an en- 
nt with its delicate tints of sea- 

nd alabaster in the blue and silver 


he Italian moonlight. In the distance 


the golden gleaming lights of the gondolas 
pass to and fro like glow-worms on the 
wate! Half the populace e of Venice, it seems, 
is in the square, listening to the military 
band. The women go by, graceful and 
erect, with their long black fringed shawls 


draped round them, and their children pull- 
their skirts bareheaded, 
others wear a scart ol lace over their 
hail The Piazzetta of the Lions seems a 
favourite plac for the meeting of little 
family groups, and it is delightful to watch 
the familiarity of the babies with the tute 
lary guardians of the city. An ice-cream 
man has established hi close to the 


some are 


blac k 


barrow 








THE QUIVER. 



























pedestal of one of the lions. A baby oe 
held up by its brother to kiss the rhein, 
modating animal, while another infant 
sprawling on its back. For all their eee 
aspect, these lions must be as mild as th 
affable creature whom St. Jerome fa 
duces to the monks in Carpaccio’s picture 





With this scene before one. it IS curious 
to remember Ruskin’s barbarous libel oy 
the children of Venice—“ Every heavy 


glance of their young eyes full of desper. 
ation and stony depravity and their throat 
hoarse with cursing.” What could have 
happened to rasp the nerves of the master 
when he perpetrated that piece ol ] 
lance ? After all, it is the thought of t 
little children, sporting in the shadow of St 
Mark’s Rest, that remains to one traveller 
as one of the sweetest memories of a Sunday 
in Venice. 
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Echoes from Living Preachers. 


Il.—THE 


Fight to Reign. 
| GIVE unto you power to tread 

upon serpents and scorpions.’ 
That is, we must face the evil for our- 
elves. Our wills must get into line 
with the will of Christ. Our own 
forts must be linked on to His 
ower. He will destroy evil in no 
ne who does not wish it destroyed 


He will not break burglariously into 


our house and sweep it clear of foul 
things against your will, You must 
en the door and become His 
rvant, You must fight if you would 
eign 


“ 


Do Something, and 
Begin Now. 

Doe something for God and man. 
Take up some form of Christian 
tk, however lowly. Do not wait 
asked begin now offer your- 
Do something, even if it be a 
to you Do not be daunted by 
uities It is more than possible, 
highly probable, that God has a 
areer in store for some of you, 
tw ll not come to you to begin 
neither should you seek it 
iwill lead you to it through 


faithful performance of obscure 


2 
Resist Sin. 


u will not resist sin, it will 
most certainly destroy your soul, 
nd even God Himself cannot help 
y But if you will, if you will 
abour and strive, and that with all 
r he art, there is no doubt about 
sue This is the one field in 

h labour brings sure satisfaction 
here is no condition that i hopele s, 
tever you May have inherited, 
ever you may have contracted, 
whatsoever you may be sur- 
led; there are liberty ind life, 
and perfection, not at a 

Toke, not by one supreme eflort 
igh long days of toil and 


ugele you may have to 


the 


go, but 
re\ 
ward IS as sure a the word 


and the - 
the nature of God: so work 
lor the me at which perisheth, but 


lor the meat which endureth 





Phot Keginald Ha s.) 
THE REV. CHARLES BROWN. 











} ‘ > i ius Vni h 
nat r s exten y I 
ster car at I ire OV ‘ 
1 i s 0 the roll of 
I Mr. | s a powerful 
cing | icher, and is rega 
is one of the ablest men in the Free 
Churches. <All will wish for him a 
ippy and tluential year of othe 


Mr, Krow is to visit America this 
« 


Calm and Happy. 
|S it not perfectly true that the man 

who is whole-hearted in his de- 
votion to Christ, who follows singly 
the gleam of the Divine light, is 
largely impervious to ill-natured and 
spiteful criticism 2 The thing in- 
tended to make a deadly wound does 
not touch him Where you might 
expect to find him crushed and sullen 
you find him calm and happy. He 
reads what the papers say against 
him with an unperturbed spirit which 
his enemies might envy, and as for 
anonymous letters, they are forgotten 
asa dream w hen one awaketh. The 
secret of his immunity is his com- 
munion. The Master says to him, 
“| give unto you power to tread on 
the serpent, and nothing shall by any 


REV. CHARLES BROWN. 


means hurt you.” He is not fighting 
for his own hand, nor on his own 
self-born impulse is he working, but 
in the service and at the bidding of 
his Master, and in Him he hides. 
So he can sing - 


** If on my face, for Thy dear name, 
Shame and reproach shall be, 
All hail reproach and welcome 
shame, 
If Thou remember me !" 


“ 


Work for the Eternal. 


THE chiel consideration of many 

people concerning any social 
function is not what was said, but 
what was worn, and the deepest 
impression made on the minds of such 
people, even at public worship, is made 
by dress, which is the chief topic of 
conversations round the meal table. 
One questions whether there is any- 
thing in the whole world that would 
excite the majority of people half as 
much as money and what it can 
procure. The first question—even 
that many a mother asks about the 
young man who seeks to be a suitor 
to her daughter—is not about charac- 
ter, but about income; and_ the 
value of a man is determined not 
by his mental gifts, or spiritual 
qualities, but by the size of his 
house, and the number of his 
servants, and the length of his 
purse. One of the besetting tempta- 
tions of the British nation is to 
social pride, than which there is 
nothing more contemptible from a 
Christian standpoint, — the fruitful 
parent of many evils, and an abom- 
ination in the sight of the Lord, 
Not what a woman has in her 
mind, but what she has on her 
body is the primary consideration 
with many people. Not what a 
man 1s mentally and spiritually, but 
what he is socially and commerci- 
ally, is the vital question. And our 
Master says it is all wrong. It is 
clear against His teaching, it is un- 
Christian, and the word for to-day 
is, “* Labour not for the meat which 
perisheth, but for that meat which 


endure‘h unto everlasting life.” 



































































Two Little Silk Shoes. 


A Complete Story. 


By LILLIAS CAMPBELL DAVIDSON. 
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put it in again it turned gratingly, and hei 
struggles and shakes at last made it click 
satisfactorily Ihe door was unlocked! Now 
to open it, and hang up her frocks inside the 
cupboard ! 

For a second the long-locked door resisted 
her efforts. Then with a sudden start it 
vielded Her shoulder was against it, and 
she was pushing with all her force. The sudden 
movement nearly sent her sprawling on the 
floor 

She regained her balance with a hasty shak« 
of her young lithe body But as she stood 
erect, her eyes opened wide, and she felt a 
thrill of positive amazement steal through 
her It was no cupboard that lay behind the 
closed door, but a room—a room so strange, so 


unexpected, that she almost rubbed her eyes 


believing they could not see aright It was so 
bewildering She looked into another room 

bedroom. about the same size as the room 
behind her But why had it been locked up 
for ages and ages ? Why was the dust so 
thick n the floor that sl could not see the 

ittern of the carpet, except where her own 
foot had slid upé Why were the pink 

irtains at e window falling to ra ith then 
own we t—while tl lds of dust lay I 
upo! thc! 

Was that a bed—why, surely, it had been 
sl in! Cover of dainty dimity that might 
once nave been white fun back over tl 
foot of 1 Patchwor ult of silk and satin 
in a heap on the floor beside it Standi 


there, with the handle of the door in her ha 








fearins wonderin l lyn could see on 

dust-laden sheets the impress of a torm, on 
he crumpled pillow t] mprint of a head that 
had lain on it Her dismayed glance wandered 
round the room \ woman! It had been a 
woman's room—a lady's lor, on the dressing 


table, with its blurred polish and its tarnished 
handles, lay a small comb and brush, and a 
filmy lace scart, rottin to fragments an 
brown with dust, lay across the back of a chair 
Che hand-glass was face downwards 

What was that at the bedsidk a little mound 


f drifted dust ? Something small and of 

curious shap She craned forward nearet 
but still she could not make it out Then 
curiosity overcame het She dropped the doo 


handle, and she stepped gingerly across thi 
dust-deep floor, holding her skirts up from thx 
contamination She picked up the thing that 
lay like a little lump on the carpet. To het 
increasing astonishment it was a tiny sho 
shoe such as they wore long, long ago, a 
blue silk shoe, embroidered with tarnished 
faded ld nd a lo limp elast sanda 
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It was Mrs. NKittleby 
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Vein said Evelyn rather 
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‘It was the master’s mother’s once. She 


} 


died before he was grown up,” interpolated 
Mrs. Kittleby 

“Well, did he shut it up when she died ? 
Was that her slipper by the bed, then ?”’ 

Mrs. Kittleby bent forward with held breath 
and eyes that were staring 

\ slipper! A little silk slipper ? Did 
you see that, miss? Then it’s all true that my 
mother told me And the bed thrown back 
and all just as she lay in it ? Well, well! 
To think as any eyes should see it !”’ 

‘What was it ? Tell me! I’m one of the 
family, you know I've got the Hanway 
blood in me rell me! Was it anything 
awful ?”’ 

Mrs. Kittleby stood for a moment in hesita 
tion. Evelyn pursed up her lips with her 
Then Mrs. Kittleby’s 
hunger for gossip constrained her. 

fter all, vou’re one of the family, as you 
say true, Miss Evelyn 


most coaxing expression 


There can’t be harm 
in your knowin’. But don’t you ever, while 
vou live, tell the master what you saw, or ask 
him a word about it 

I won't, I won't, truly Now tell me 
there's a good Mrs. Kittleby.”’ 

Mrs. Kittleby took the chair Evelyn motioned 
to, and spread her hands out over her black silk 
dress with a long breath 

‘* Well, you see, miss, it was this way. The 
master was gay and dashing and handsome 
sixty years ago—he’'s past cighty now, though 
you wouldn't think it, and him so hale and 
hearty! He fell in love with a beautiful lady 
in the south She was promised to another 
man, but it was her family’s choice, and she 


hated him She never give her consent, but 


the corridor’s she was to be married for all that Those was 


days when young people didn’t pick and choose 


for themselves heir parents had rule over 
er distress Evelyn them Well, my mother she told me that the 


Wo it was meant to 


master was tranth 


rhey got to see each other 


ome ways—there’s always a way when theresa 


[ didn’t do any harm lover And they made up their minds that 


I saw what a ghostly 


I 


Gretna Green was the only way for it. I can’t 


say how they managed the getting off No 


use, and all I know is 1 


She was hous keeper t 


ade me a woman, Miss ( 
so I don’t blam 


e myself for curiosity 
much to see 


Heaps ot é 
to bits! It had been I 


I should say.”’ furious knocking 








ed to hesitate Then she living soul but the master knows that now, 
sness And did you and the secret’ll go down to the grave with 

iss ? If you've been in him But get away they did, and off for 
asking That door’s Gretna Green they goes, post horses and post 

d up since the day I chaise, postillions flogging, as you may think 


niss Ihe master’d bribed them well to lay 
he horses to the ground. He was always full 
f fire, even when I first knew him. 

‘Well, my mother’s told me time and time 
igain how one wild stormy night, when it was 
rear twelve o'clock, the house was roused by 
She and the butler got on 
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to the great hall, bun he young lady sat 
be down before they and anguish Oh! father! Oh “i 
h was all she said they dragged her ; to 
hall strode bed, and flung her riding 
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\ | oing to keep you Has he vot any 
\lonev ! that seemed to her such a very 
ll consideratior On yes of course 


lis father was a rich man, and he’s come into 


he property 


Her uncle smiled again, with that dry way 
he had Well, well, I must make inquiries 
ibout him I dare say it can be managed 


I'll find out everything What’s his name, te 
begin with ?” 

Oswald Desterton And as she said it 
her great-uncle flung from his knee the hand 
she had timidly laid there, and rose up to his 
fect, towering to his full height, with a look so 
furious, so enraged, that she quailed before 
him 

Desterton 2? Not Desterton of Bramley 
Court 2? Curse him! Curse him!” 

Uncle Randolph ! She had got up from 
er chair too, and faced him, white and appalled 
What do you mean ? Youdon’t know him ?” 
IXnow the breed that ruined 


IK\Know him 
life for me, and made it empty Know him ! 
I know him root and branch, both sides of the 
house are rotten Sooner than see you the wife 
f a Desterton, I'd lay you in your coffin ! 
So | would to any of my blood that mated with 

Desterton 
Uncle! You in’'t know what you are 
ving ! 1 erat e tried to stem the 
ild words that ired from him What 
ive they ever d { you Why should 
it his long lean 


nal Te 1p a 5 
Becaus Ss gI lfather stole the woman 
| loved from me! Beeause his grandmother 


icd to me when e said she loved me! Not 


long as the world stands will | let a relative 


f mine marry i Desterton! Forget this 
ly I'll send 1 1 his ngé, and you 
$ ll! | | Evelyn made a gesture of 
wild protest | silenced her again * You are 
not of age You are under my guardianship 
Even when that ve f you have anything 
to do with that llow I'll t you from your 
inheritance nd my I will be upon you ! 

She had never seen a man insane with passion 
betore She t bled before him 


I'll 
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thing big and broad inside it. 


who wa 
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Hanway's' brows knit ‘I don't ex: 
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He made off over the short crisp grass that 


edged the heather The smiling moor was 
fragrant with thyme and _ heather bells 
lark sang above the brown unripe hedges 
The wide sky stretched over. Hanway st 
impatient 
I could do it myself with a hammer 

he said, annoyed And he stepped forwat 
and dragged at the half-loosened boards 
he tugged something fell out upon the wid 
moor before him He stopped to pick it fror 
the ground in a daze oft stupefied amazement 

It was a little silk shoe, that had once be 
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was looking into the face of his long-dead 
sweetheart. 

The shoe was at his feet, the shoe he had 
kissed. He fell on his knees on the wide moor, 
with only the heavens to see him. He bent 
and kissed the tiny faded shoe again, silently. 
But his heart was full to bursting. All the 
pent-in resentment and fury of a lifetime passed 

















“*They may marry, those children,’ he said.” 


\s he knelt there 


m him, and left him broken and shaking 


before the little shoe his 


heart was melted within him 


They may marry, those children,” he said 


lay Cl With if he spoke to het “For your sake, for 
Vv the cloth that your sake, Arbell, my little love, who was neve1 
ide the cas Her false to me! 
It was her smik And the lark sang in high heaven, and the 
frock she had bees hummed over the heather blossoms, and 
For an instant the the sunset glow stained all the earth about him 
led from him Ile It was as if his old love smiled to hear him 
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Young Men in London. 
By A. FENNER BROCKWAY. 
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THE QUIVER. 
ously minded young men were more containing Over 400 men, the men kr 
ved than other fellows. Thus it was to be Christians do not number a KI} 
easy for the stranger to fall into a_ I learned that from one of the dozen A, 
less than a serious set. All the letters — this in spite of the fact that a la; ac . : 
unanimous in saying that the first come trom Christian homes. from church 
ionth in London settles a man’s whole and chapels, many intending then 
iture.’ arrive in town to stand firm fo) the 
Mr. Phillips answered the questions raised — yet soon yielding to the ‘ atmosphere : 
the letters one Sunday evening, and the house In this connection the mot i] vi 
hurch was crowded with young men phere of Central London, it must 
A great many have come ever since,” membered, has of late years becon 
11d M1 serious 
Phillips il to | 
That Is ( 
happl Le 
est teature 
f t h « tin 
irch bein 
KK here Lavi 
\W h ¢ n I 
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00 RY f f > AT HT Oo E ‘ 
’ re) NISEL M kK ! 
aise Het 
tuency At our oclal on Sunday need of Bloomsbury 
ca pecial table for foreigner which another atmo phere, pure i 5 
led the ‘table « nopolitan Last pl ice Where he wall be reminded 
Sunday there were representatives around where he will be brought int 
rom France, Germany, Holland, Austria the highest and best. things 
Denmark, and Russia recover his poise and be reimvig 
Mr. Phillips’ reference to business house the struggle.” 
1 me to ask his opimon of the hving Mr. Phillips recognises that 
tem and its relation to morality. need social and recreative 
Unk a young man in a business house although there is not sufficient ree 
strong religious convictions, he is almost — on the church premises to provide an ns \ 
ind to get into the swim and go the a suite of rooms hasbeen hired 
of the majority What this is may b Oxford Street and fitted e? “a 
nferred from the fact that in one large house These are beautifully home-Hxe, 
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to young people every evening from his criticism of the living-in system of the 
ck till 10.30, and on Sundays from large business houses. 
“The system is a distinct encourage- 





y Oe ail which has gathered a ment to immorality,” he said. “It is 
hand of young men around it Is barely defensible with young apprentices, 

‘feld’s Central Mission in the Totten- but im the case of the older men it is to 
vurt Road, where the Rev. C. Silvester be wholly condemned. Marriage is __for- i 
carries on his remarkable work. bidden, and it is not surprising that one 

ed Mr. Horne the reason of the popu- hears of widespread vice among this type 

+v of Whitefield’s among young people. of workers. Besides, it takes away that 
t down to its universality. which is the right of every man—the privi- 

We trv to attract every side of a young _ leges of citizenship.” 
n’s nature,” he id, “and of all kinds The most widespread work for young 
tures. When the churches have suc- men in London is that of the Young Men’s 

1 in doing that we shall not find young Christian Association. I obtained an ex- 
old to the churches. There are cellent account of the work of this gigantic 


‘cely two men at Whitefield’s who are association in London from Mr. Putterill, 
marily attracted by the same work. — secretary of the London central organisation, 
Some enjoy the Men’s Meeting, some wel- and I cannot do better than repeat his own 





the athletic side of our organisations, words. 
ure attracted by our discussion classes, “We are a missionary agency primarily,” 
rs by the literary and mutual improve- he said, “ for reaching young men who are 


nt societies, still others by the Male not touched by the churches. While that 
» Choir, whilst all unite in the praise is the chief purpose of our Association it 

ir institute, which has been ahome from has a great many more sides than that. 
for hundreds of young people. The We are not content with catching a man, 

great difference between our efforts to meet and bringing him into the kingdom of 
needs of young men and those made by Jesus Christ, but we try to train him for 
Y.M.C.A. is that we mix the sexes. Christian service. Many of our young men 


Qur system has its dangers, I will admit, become ministers, missionaries, Sunday 


advantages wholly outweigh the school teachers, and Bible class leaders. 
After all it is but natural and _ nor- ‘““And the work is not only missionary 


that young men should enjoy con- but preventive. We say it is better for us 
tion with young ladies, and if they to get hold of a young fellow as he starts 





t meet under the healthy and pure’ on life than to go out for him after he 
here of Whitefield’s they are likely has gone astray. Therefore we strive to 

‘e acquaintances in the street who reach young men as they begin life in Lon- 

lly undesirable.” don. Dean Farrar once said that the first 
rou have bee riticised, Mr. Horne, twenty-four hours of a lad’s life in London 
lying te and refreshments on determine his eternal destiny. Whilst that 

' is an exaggeration it emphasises a_ great 
Unly by th who do not understand truth. The first thing we do for them is 
tion. The business houses will to see that each has good comfortable 

t they it their employees out lodgings. Our seventy societies in London 
Sunday, but virtually they do so. If the last year dealt with more than 4,000 
to their quarters for applications for lodgings. One of the 

poor reception and greatest problems of the day is how best 

will not repeat the to help the hundreds of young men who 

What does this mean ? That every year come to the metropolis and 

| + you en and girls can only enter the civil service and other large 
7 rmeals trom low-class restaurants offices, receiving from fifteen to seventeen 
"eupdinate es [t is quite a common - shillings a week, and who are obliged to live 

de seule -dr ssed young men and on that income. This problem the Y.M.C.A. 

a pul house on Sunday. Which is seeking to solve in connection with a 
aes gp. should have their great building enterprise. In our new 

| ' le very undesirable surroundings premises in Tottenham Court Road a young 
_ mentioned or under the entirely fellow will be able to get a bedroom for 
we conditions at Whitefield’s ?” five shillings a week, with use of splendid 





“; Horne agreed with Mr. Phillips in club rooms. Food will be obtainable on 
404 


ery w terms at a properly equipped 
irant.” 
You have also an educational side to 


| interposed. 

instruction,” 
young men 
educational 


irk, have you not ?” 
Ve seek, by classes of 
plied Mr. Putterill, “‘ to give 
who are starting in hfe an 
equipment that shall enable them _ to 
nount easier the rungs of the ladder of 
uccess The majority oi young men enter 
London life when fourteen or fifteen years 
of age, just when education becomes most 
valuable. Last winter we had more than 
3,200 entries in our educational classes 
practically the work of a _ university, a 
business university for men.” 
Have you any entrance tests ? 
‘As long as the fellow is of good moral 
character he can enter! There is no re- 


if 


” 


striction to class or creed. All the ad- 
vantages of the Association are open to 
any young man who can produce a reference 
of a satisfactory character. Membership 
is only open to those who are Christians, 
but the advantages are given to all. Ex- 
perience proves that young men can best 
be reached by young men. At church if 

exceeds twenty minutes the 


nbles, but if you put a young 
man, who lives a consistent Christian life, 
in his home, in his office, in his club, or 
side by side with him in the class room— 
that companion is going to preach to him 
for eight or ten hours every day.” 

The question of lodgings was rightly 
emphasised by Mr. Putterill. Any young 
man who has had much experience of the 
London landlady will that there 
is much that is unpleasant in this side ot 


the sermon 


sceptic grul 


agree 


London life. The kindly provincial dame 
who makes lodgings a second home, and 
who becomes a second mother to her young 
ruest, is an unknown quantity in London. 


Furnished apartments ” is purely a business 
metropolis, conducted without senti- 
ment and solely for fit Money is made 


lied to the lodg 6 


on every article that 1s sup] 

M are pra tically is dear as at a restau 
nt, coal, wood and gas appear prominently 
1 each week’s bill in spite of the assuran 

there are “‘ no extras,’’ whilst at some 
houses the use of mustard, salt and pepper 
en charged. 

The leaders at Bloomsbury Central Mission 
real 1 the “ bleeding” practice of London 
landladis everal years ago and started a 
home for young men, which is now carried 


on independently of the church but largely 
controlled by the deacons. Bloomsbury 
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House is situated at the back of Sout} 
ton Row, in quiet surroundings overlook. 
the pleasant gardens of Queen ax oot 
within easy reach of the City. Hore = mn 
young men live at what may be deeudied 
a residential club. The members pay { _ 


lamp- 


es , Tom 
seven shillings to thirteen shillings and 


sixpence pel week, acc ording to the bedrov - 
accommodation required, and this with the 
use of splendid club-rooms, in luding billiard. 
room, library, and lounge, literary and ée. 
bating societies, chess and draughts clubs 
and an athletic society of which cricket 
football, swimming, gymnastic, and cycling 


clubs are attractive features A medio 


are attractive features. A medic a] 
officer visits the institution periodically 
and inspects and reports on its general 


sanitary condition. 
than two oc: upants. 

I cannot refer at any length to the work 
of the Regent >treet Polytechnic, but an 
article on Young Men in London would be 
sadly incomplete without mention of ths 
wonderful institution. It is an evening 
university for London’s workers. ; 


No bedroom has more 


lo see young men at their best I would 
advise the reader to visit one of the 
East London settlements. Toynbee Hall s 


typical. Here three hundred men, most 
of whom have passed through a university 
career, study the conditions of the poor by 
living with them and sharing their life and 
their lot. Thus they obtain a knowledge 

social questions which would be unattaln- 
able by any other means. A member o 
the settlement is permitted to take up aly 
kind of work amongst the poor he wishé 
take charge of clubs for men and 
some are managers of the elementary 
and secondary schools of the district ; st 
others serve on the local committee formed 
for administering the unemployment act 

was not surprised to learn that past residents 
of Toynbee Hall now occupy leading positon 
and in all spheres that touci 
conditions of the people. Thi 
Scotland, the Right Hon 


or 


at one time a m¢ mbel 





Some 
boys : 


In politics 
the social 
Secretary 101 
John Sinclair, was 


the settlement, whilst many members 
Parliament have been in residence. hot 
Toynbee Hall was one ol the most 0} 


ful features in the life of young me ™ 


London I witnessed. It showed that = 
ire still young men who are ready wn 
lives ot st l{-sacrificing devotion ” ho 
is placed amidst hard and ~ 
And as long as that > 
hearts of young men Londen 





whose lot 
surrounding 

is found in the 
is not hope less. 
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Seed Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


Fellow=-Cravellers. 


HEY are such dear, fan iliay feet that go 
T path with ours—feet fast or slow, 


ne tl ft 
I vying t p pa 
If they mista 
y wead upon some flower that we would take 
1 
me hot ntil it bleed, 
| ry be mu 
\ yning quick 1 ite 
Gra fault ; jor ti wd we 
Have such a little way to go—can be 
Together such a littl hile along the way— 
We will be patient while we may 


Au the forces of evil may come upon a 
+. 





soul from nd fail to shake it. 
smallest within, that is loved and 
and continued i will accomplish 
t the outside attack has failed in The 
hopeless evil is the evil that we do not 
or endeavour t escape from, but allow 
uin,’’ 
ad * 
At ING trail with its precious freight 
4 f human liv was starting out from the 
of a great city. Steadily and surcly 
lriv hreaded his course amidst 
terminal tracks, out into the open 
try went n with confidence, be- 
ne knew that ti rack had been cleared 
him Tin bl ad been worked out 
ire and pI mn The train despatcher 
ged that ll other trains should be out 
vay. Tl ngir river had but to obey 
and would reach his destination 


# # 


VY if equal confidence may we goon in the 
path of duty. Diff 


fheulties and perplexities 
d the God who has cot 
1 ve 1 be certain 
} ( of the 
a G 1 band 
( it them a hero 
that countless 
! Isracl Divine 
h id 
‘ ! Wwe! put to 
d f ¢ 1 there is 
y pre a 
W b do, H ill 


stacles that confront us, once He gives us our 
battle to fight, our task to perform, we move 
forward with the confident step of the con- 
queror. 


e # 


gp can sometimes be selfish. It 
is noble when a man makes a private 
sorrow the call to a public service. And it is 
noblest when it brings sympathy for others 
In the recently published Life of Dr. Barnardo 
a touching incident is related in connectior 
with the death of Dr. Barnardo’s son, aged 
nine years. ‘Quite a crowd followed the 
little coffin covered with flowers to its last 
resting-place in Bow Cemetery. As _ they 
neared the grave another coffin of a poor 
child met them with not a wreath upon it. 
Dr. Barnardo instantly took some of his own 
child’s blossoms and laid them tenderly upon 
the flowerless bier.”’ That was a lovely and 
characteristic act 


# #% 


i is hard, when bereavement has fallen 
upon anyone, to look beyond one’s own 
grief. But, as Queen Victoria proved, the 
best cure for one’s personal sorrow 1s to Strive 
to brighten other lives. It will require a 
very definite effort, for sorrow numbs one’s 
thought and action, but the effort must be 
made for Christ’s sake. 


# % 


- is well to settle the greatest business of 
one’s life when the faculties of the mind 
are clearest. A beautiful story of readiness 
for the great change is thus related. It was 
in a farmhouse high on the hillside. Within 
an old man lay dying. Late in the evening 
he had taken a turn for the worse, and his 
daughter began to be afraid, knowing that on 
such a night she could send for no one, either 
doctor or minister, and fearing she might 
have to face the Angel alone Hour after hour 
she watched and waited. She looked on the 
grey locks that had once been black as the 
raven, on the pale cheeks once red as berries 
on the strong, straight nose that still spok« 
to her of all his strength and uprightness. Never 
izain, she murmured to herself, would she s« 

him in the little church bearing the vessels of 
the Lord—the tallest, dearest figure among all 
‘Father,’ she said at length, “ wull I read a 
chapter to ye?” But the old man was in 


ore pain, and only moaned. She rose, how 
ever, and got the Book, and opened it 
Father,”’ sh tid again, ‘“‘ what chapter 


ill I read to ye?” ‘Na, na, lassie he 
























































l; stor! up noo; I theekit (thatched) 
hoosie in the calm uither.’’ And there- 
she waited without fear 


wonderful sympathy can be con 
ed by a hand-shake ! It is said 
in the recent war between Japan and 


€ 


sia, a Japanese general had such an in 

ring personality that his men came up to 
m and said, “ Sire, give me a grasp of yout 
ll-conquering hand before we go into battle.” 
Christ is ever ready to give us the strength 
of His companionship in the daily battles w 
have to fight. 


# # 


| IFE is full of competition Even the 
— trees in a forest stretch their branche 
so as to secure the maximum amount of 


é In their efforts they become gnarled 
ed Men and yen bear the marks 
le, and well it is for us to remember 

e battle 1 iwa to the strong 


e peopl O are r-ambitious and eager 
t in the priz of life hould take to heart 
tl co | ) ed if ] ‘remiah xl 5 


‘reat things for thyself ? Seek 


# 5 
MOTHER had been telling her child the 
AN 
dds 


story of Daniel in the evening, when she 

ily realised it might disturb her little 
daughter’s dreams “T am afraid you will 
dream of Daniel in the den of lions,”’ she said 
but her child replied naively, ‘“‘ If I dream 
about him, mother, / shall leave out the lions.’’ 
The story has a lesson for the over-anxious 
It would be a good thing if they would decide 
t leave out the lion in their imaginings 
God can, as in the case of Daniel, set a watch 
ver the lions and preserve His servants from 
disaster Let us ‘‘leave out the lions’”’ in 

anticipations of the future 


% % 


es ON understood human nature 
1 He recognised tl reat truth, ‘“‘As a 


man thinketh in his heart, so ts he,’’ and knew 
» apply it, no ly to himself and his 

1 ambitious | ect but to other men as 

l loreo | v preciscly the right 
nent to apply it quicken the spark of 

cre Y will 1dCl in every man 

the asl 1 fatigue and failure may 

1 tem poraril A French soldier 

1 d atk LO Napoleon Just a he 

d d it into the | ls of the Emperor his 
pent horse dropped dead Napoleon wrote an 
to the despatch, then, dismounting 

from his own hor he handed the bridle to 
th dict “Take thi horse and _ ride, 
mrad he said ‘*N sire,’ tammered 


gazing at the blooded horse and 





THE QUIVER, 


its trappin 5 I Is too Magnificent ara 
grand for me, a « mon soldier.” hoes 
commanded Nape leon ** There 1s nothi 
grand and magniticent for a soldi of ee 
Che soldi r mounted and rod ower « 
perilous business, ready and willing : 
Napoleon’s words repeated through the ranks 
and columns of his army, gave to his tied 
troops fresh inspiration and energy, “ Nothine 
too grand and magnificent for a soldier ¢ 
France !’’ they said, and the thought that they 
were worthy of the best inspired them to th 
mighty deeds which followed 





y 











* x 
NE hand in’t clap alone,” so runs 


the Arabic proverb, compacting try 
and common s into a sentence after t 
manner of proverbs. Some things must 
done one at a time, it is true, and the one by 
one workers are invaluable. But other things 
require co-operation, and “ two are better tha 


one"’; two may accomplish what one alone 
can never 


* * 


HERE is only one true path to true 
blessedness, and that is the path which 


Jesus Himself trod—the path of | service 
Che great ideal of life is not what we can 
acquire, how much we can use men for the 
furtherance of our own ends, but how we can 
best invest our lives in service. But this ideal 


Is impossible to the one who has not c 





the transforming vision of Christ, and 





secret springs of whose life have not 
touched by the divine power. That 1s 
true birth hour Che prizes of life are allur- 
ing, and in the mad stampede of those around 
us we are in danger of thinking them the on) 





things worth while Let us not forget that our 
blessedness consists, not in what we have 
but in what we are And this is true not on 


of the individual ; it is also true of the nation 


* *% 


HEN you are content with any 100 
any raiment, any climate, any society 

any solitude, any interruption by the wil 
God—that is victory. | When you can loving} 
and patiently bear with any disorder 
irregularity, any unpunctuality, or any 
anc that is victory When you can sté 
Tack to tace with wast folly, extra agan 





spiritual insensibility, and endure 
Jesus endured it nat is victory 

never care to rei to you 
or to record your own go 





ifter commendations ; when you oe Whe 
‘ \ Vues 

love to be unknown—that 1s victor) 

hen your wh 


yvour good 18 evil poken of, whel ata 

“ ‘ Sande our adv 
are cro ad, your taste offend d y’ nd you 
disregarded ur Opinions ridiculed that is 


take it all in patient, loving silence 


victory 



























































































NOT 
WZ atthe 777. 
By ANNIE 
STRANGI had happened in our un- 
A eventful har f Milford Bridge. Some 
. kt ‘ not clear who it was 
i i di ; { Misses Merryweather, of 
thi ( of the village High 
r sa ulies who were known 
irs l I ise other distaste 
been left well off, even 
5 ra eceived the intima- 
W T lt with the news; 
hei yf ork, having con- 
€ ) 1 as a profound secret 
or 1 { medium of my 
i | b <ing into my break 
( | 
An’ Susi tell Mr. Potts her missis 
I f in tears, for nothin’ but thinkin’ of the 
5 life's less Of money. ‘My,’ says Susie, ‘1 wish 
allur- xk’ me this w It’s always some 
ul nr rangin’ God Almighty’ 
oe for Hit Hannah, who was 
f tily and put 
f nubtt to the truth 
g Xi t my frends were 
b L kne and loved the 
{ Met had a strong idea 
s it was also my 
to dry t s Indeed, Miss Maz 
ll lor me 
I . ns 


* hotced a sh n Miss M 


byt 
pul 








lly 


before I could 


enjoyed 



















A Complete Story. 


vht to ask you 


pset 


i 


argaret’s usually 
reply 


my new cotton 


round my hat 
look Iresh ; the 
park loor opened 
Cl VOICE 
lla, bring her in It’s 
sense of reliet 


“Then you are not ill, Miss Elizabeth 
Miss Merryweather turned a mildly injured 
expression upon me, as though to forgive a 


heartlessness which was evidently uninten- 
tion il 

“Till? Dear me 
worse I’m rich 

I wanted to la h lhe two old sisters stood 
figures anxiously expect- 


ing my condolence now the secret was told ; 


before me, patheti 


yet it was useless trying to control a certain 
twitching of the lips or an unruly merriment 
in my eyes, so I put my arms round the dear 
elder lady and gave way to mirth outright 
Fortunately, they were too preoccupied to 
notice my levity. I could hardly believe they 
were rich; it seemed like a delusion, someone 
else’s Joke, a mere fig of speech. Was it 
es Merryweather in 


lsomely furnished rooms, or, indeed, any 


possible to imagine the Mi 
ha 


here but in that tiny parlour, clad in their 


shabby frocks 


Elizabeth 
irrence sent for our 


You see,’’ said Miss Margaret, 


thinl 
LITA 


illness a normal o« 


benefit ; but we've turned it over, thought of 


it every way, and we can’t—we may b rong 
ol course we simply cannot see the slightest 
good, or pleasure, in being rich The only 


thing is to find a way to get rid of the wretched 
money, only Elizabeth says, as it is ours. there’s 
terrible responsibility attached, and that 
it's not enough to give it to a good object—it 
must be the very best Elizabeth found, when 
she went into objects, that some she had held 
in reverence aren’t really desirable at all 
‘No,” agreed the othe 
pauperising the poor, and, 
I don’t 
like leaving money in trust ; my brother used 
to say it was sure to be diverted trom its 


after bundred of y 


sister “So many 
things seem to be 


though there ave excellent institutions 


original purpose 


i 


There’s an orphanage I should dearly like to 
nh 1} 


I'm ure, 


I 
», only they dress the girls in uniform. Now 
morally speaking, that’s wrong We 


child, no. I’m far, far 























































' 
rt t ‘ 
‘ TY 
eth did 
: ing a ch 
« h i 
dear. 1 


ct tae 


al 


{ 
| 
i 
| 
1 
1 in 
r 
“ ‘ i ¢ 
» tho it 


t penitently 


j 


nd never 


eren’t we, Mar 


aeve loped temper 


lf-defence, for 
1 the money, M 
l i r 
she sa 


if it’s not ar 


” 


a $ was mv m 


cried Miss Mar- 


ng you in suspense !”’ 


jet in in 


both of us tode 


yr possibilities 


ht both pass 





ut 
i i 

h tad Wi 

b I stated . 

t v shoul 1 have t 


] hall leave 
: No doubt ] shall ee 


nics h 


lecide how to spéen? 


lt tor + “also, itis ou! 
ach Use er; ° also, 





even to mas 


away together 


” 
cousin is dead ? . 
hould tell things 2 order 


in the story 




















No,” replied 
nage the journey in my state of health. It 


and he was younger than we are: 
an, with splendid constitution, too. 
y seen him once. 
ladies sighed in unison, then Miss 
beth proceeded 
Yesterday afternoon we were sitting work- 
when a telegram came—fancy a telegram 
It was from some old family friends at 
ton, which, as you know, is an easy rail- 
I Margaret, what did 


journey irom here 


I opened the telegram, and we found it 
whom we did not even 


+ 
2) 


to be in England It was evident he 
x with our friends. We learnt with 
m that he was ill.’’ 

Very ill.” 

So ill, in fact, that his host wired he might 
vithin a few hours. Do you know, dear, I 


ht it was putting it in a dreadfully pre- 
tuous way, though I don’t want to judge 
body harshly The telegram was worded 


this: ‘Henry Fletcher will die here to- 
Can you come?’ ‘Die here to-day’ ! 


is it not shocking ? ”’ 


“Did you go? 


} 


Miss Elizabeth; ‘‘ I couldn’t 


Susie’s day off, and Margaret wouldn’t 
me alone.”’ 

“And, after all,’”’ said Miss Margaret, ‘‘a 
ge cousin coul hardly want us. I 


pe gentleman were dying J 





tribly in the way.’’ 
‘But we wired apologies, then to ask, ‘ Is it 
ver?’ reply paid. This morning, at 


we had quite a curt telegram to say 


m sure Ella will think our present diffi- 
out for u suggested Miss Margaret 
re so clever ear’? 
was absolut ermined that my old 
iS Should uy e income and end their 
i comiort. So I set off next afternoon, 
arguments for wealth ; 
I x hed their litt] irden 
I i Ll 1 ibered other 
oO i i cn 
I Uv ) t 1C1 
’ th cx \ 
Is ’ 
18) out th harity busi 
a rel ex 1 Mi Elizabeth 
Miss Margaret ess ela | 
It | , 
-1 began dubiously 
| t y 1 


the income on your- 
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the interest of someone or something most 
deserving. No; our contentment would all 
be gone.” 

There were tears in her eyes. 

““Why would it ?”’ I asked, feeling snubbed. 

“You don’t know the blessings of being 
poor,’’ she replied, looking in rather a pitying 
manner at my new hat, or so I thought. ‘‘ My 
dear child, when we were your age our father 
was rich. We could have anything we wanted, 
and we had. Wasn't it so, Elizabeth? Yes, 
and we were never satisfied. Suddenly we 
lost all. For fifteen years Elizabeth and I had 
to work for a miserable pittance, poorly clad, 
badly fed; then an uncle left us the little 
annuity which keeps us in simple comfort now. 
During those hard years people were sorrier 
for us than there was need.”’ 

“How could they be that ?”’ I asked. 

“Because of the beautiful compensations,”’ 
said Miss Margaret. ‘‘ When trouble comes, 
dear, you learn your acquaintances’ good 
points and your friends’ hearts; it gives a 
wonderful view of human nature and the 
world.”’ 

““And see how happy we are in our little 
home,” broke in Miss Elizabeth, trying to 
speak lightly. ‘‘ When I was ill last spring, 
Margaret bought me a mignonette plant ; 
if I had owned a dozen, or other flowers, per- 
haps I should not have cared. As it was, I 
loved and cherished it so that I knew the place 
of every little red bud by heart.” 

‘* But,” I beg: 
many things that you—such people—have to 





1 nervously, ‘“‘ there are so 
do without.” 

‘‘Ah!”’ cried Miss Margaret, with the gaiety 
of a child; ‘‘ but we do enjoy—don’'t we, 
Elizabeth the things that we have Last 
year a delicate friend from town came to stay 
with us for her summer holiday, and we were 
quite determined, Elizabeth and I, that we 
would take her out every day in old Johnson’s 


donkey-cart. Of course dear, we couldn't 





afford that, so we started ‘ going without 
little things that didn’t matter, you know 


before she cam«¢ We < strong, so we tt 
having meat only Once a day. Bread and 
cheese for ipper, if i've a reason for it, 1 
really quite nice.’ 

And the dear thing did enjoy those drives,’ 
broke in Mis Elizabeth ecstatically ** Som 
times she would laugh aloud when she saw th 
sunset over fields of waving grass or new 
hay. It made Margaret and me so happy to 
hear her: far mo) h ippy because we'd done 
those little things beforehand and managed 
with cheese.” 
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rich We might 
rr its own sake 
1 I think so of 
way into Susie’ 
she opened Miss 
] whispered i 
) 1 } ° 
) Susi “if it? 
il] the wo ld ike 
in the pre “d 


yr and announ 


ud way I « 


rson of impover 


ladic 


their o 


1, it w quite 
hak 1O king 8) 


had seen in th 


h evident reli 


UD 
} 
it 
it 


] 
ih 


their cousin to excuse them. fol} 
the door 
Miss Elizabeth almost pushed 
little back sittir 
“Well ?”’ I cried 


old 1 Miss Merryy 
phant thi ine I referred 4 h 
health 
“ But I thought he was dead 
“You would 1 iki thin 
l lidn’t it \l ret h } 
n i > his n 
thought I sho | lropy 
Inst j 
I « } ug 
chair, then 1 i rh 
self all h i | } p 
My glasses w t handy 
my eyes I | vy she was too 


have thrown it 
feel clear * inted to it. I 


words, ‘The telegram—the t 
whirling in my brain.’’ 
** You knew there had been so 


I Surg e¢ ste d eave! 
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The Children’s Pages. 
Conducted by ““MR. ANON.” 


have not ai viv hea a ab ut ov? Fun 7 for LWINE 


ting for thts purpose. The apparatus will be 


tiscovering what is the matter with the poor 


\\\ ] vhtul for the cifts which have already reached me from children all 


ift is. It should be directed to The Feditor 


\ , WI Will von not send me something towards this f1 
\ i ; » 7? , 
| C roe, Ludeate Hill, London, F.C J 


> the Great Ormon t Street Flospital, vi should 1 


a Radiography 

¢ to tell you 
of the greatest 
- Little children, 
J 
ind? TI donot 
f THE QUIVER, 
TR. ANON. 
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The Mystery of the Money-Box. of Arundel, and buy her some stamps 


postcards it the post ot 
By MARGARET BATCHELOR. Kittv ind Eve thou 
I. and felt very frightened 


starting without them 


ice 


t it a great t 


| 


ur 


reat, 


it the idea of Julia 


“IT hope she will wait for us; it wil 


l be 


] FEEL rather inted in Julia,’’ said iwf’ly disappointing if she didn’t,” said Eve 
1 tle Kitty M to her still smaller “Oh! here comes dear old nursie,”’ she ex 
floor of the night claimed, as a bright, pleasant-faced woman 
! ts “TI 'magined it came into tl room “Oh, please, nurs 
bi iste! help us with I ings Julia says she won't 
t nicer bym-bye Lit Do you think she will start without 
I : And two littl serio faces looked 
ibou Yo ] t nurse 
{ » you | yo Don’t id nut in 
I » babi i msoli vou I i help yo et 
f ) y 1 | Mi ] i \ V1 
\ It \ mly het ! ja. 
] b ) | ty brisl 
l 1 \ Mi I Li! eno 
b vo vel 
\ I ll t 
nt ) 1 the child: 
| Ii 1 k 
k ill make b 
fri 1 more together 
1 t j \ lat to nurse 
r ‘ | is old 1es d inclir 
) ro l 
) t | k Miss Julia is o 
| { I t b itre 
: i x in Witty ind Mis Ey 
: i 1 hav to 1vV< hd itt 
> ladi , | Julia wi 
. I poil their 1 \ el har] 
of by 
I lit yyved their walk t! 
! iy $ K fulia had tl 


pretty town important as she bustled 























































Kitty 
Well 


n 


* 


+ 


TH: 


rood children,”’ she said, talking 


way her Aunt | ty had ilked to her 

hall have a look at the shops when I 
bought mother umps.”’ 

1 Kitty and I ha early enough money 

a dear little n box in Emmett’s 

indow It is really a little bank You 

in lots of sixpences and then it will open. 

it will not open before,” said Ev: ade 


ver-ly box.” 
is really a spull-endid box,” 
“I wish we could buy it 


chimed in 


so you may dears. I will make 
money,’ said Julia, in her most 
‘I shall collect the 


father’s and mother’s birthday presents.’ 





grown- 


inner money in 


You ave kind, said Kitty. ‘‘An’ the 
ox will belong to us all?” 
“Of course it will, silly! But it will be a 


secre 


t You must both promise to tell 
ne If lo tell, I'll do 


something 


oO you ¢ 
dful to you when you are in bed in the 
k 
Oh! secrets are lovely We will never 
al ne,’’ Kitty and Eve assured her in 
breath 
So the money-box was bought and safely 
Iden away inside a wooden Easter egg in 
bedroom All their pocket-money was 
unged into sixpen iy-bits and duly placed 
the bo» So before many wecks had pa sed 
rge sum of t hillings and sixpence 
be 1 coll ted 
| as going to stay with her Aunt Patty 
I ter Before she left, she told the little 
that th s! Id have charge of the 
box while she was away if they prom- 
1 to take eat care of it, and tell no one 
it 
And you had bette ot tell, either he 
: * \ ll I y r yoursel when 
back I sl on find out if you 
id one word al t r secret d if you 
I’ll shut y he dark cupboard 
1¢ ever t where you are 


and no one W 








QuIvVeR. 


speak to 
into Julia’s 
up on 
chair by 
She 


the little 
Eve fave 


| 


“Why, Kitty,’’ she exclaimed, “ thor 
no money-box here! Someone must 
taken it!” 

“Oh, Eve! Where can it be? What; 
Julia do to us?” [wo little terrified far 
looked at each othe # 

“I wish we had come to get it at once 
said Ev “Do you think a naughty fir 
has taken it, and will put it back?” 7 

“T dunno. If the fairies have n 
I know Julia will not b’lieve it. Ob 
shall we do And we mustn’t tell 

Nurse felt very sorry when she noti 


troubled 


that night 


were looking so solemn, but 


her 


“ ( SOM 


It i 


into the nigh 

drew bac k 

the diamond 
From \ 


look out of 
foliage oft 

the beech 
the sky 


the dist 


cook, 
the wall 
the 


unhook 


SIS 


laces a 


E, yo 


ely day said nurse 
t ery at Wilmanshurst. 5 
little white curtains l 
paned casement windows 
re Kitty lay in bed sh 
idow and see the u 
rb S nd the fresh ¢g 
l t the dless 
bin 0 
( il indow 
I I la b kbird 
ts Kitty lay % 
Oo l heavy 
I ll s 
l ol ye y a9 


and the two little 
room. The Easter egg 

so Kitty had 
bed 


Girls crept 
Was hune 
to climb on th 
before she could De 





Ould re 
d it from its nail and to 
ters unscrewed the top. 


ttle oa 


Sp. 








put the children t 


tried to find out why 


she 
she 


they dared not tel 























they me into the room, hand 
Colo I ill said iwhingly 
is r, old women? Has 
vy eat canary on toast tor 
st, or has Eve's doll turned a 
» t] 4 
hin t daddy It’s all 
¥ id Eve ) 
of “You must 
( I think 
( 1 old i her.”’ 
Kitty broke in 
And ple it’s my turn for the 
I - I ht tell me,” said 
\ iis tears 
d y by Eve, and, the post 
he ecret Was ior- 
i 
Patty !’’ exclaimed 
ome! She writes 
el best di ss, 
» wear on Easter 
ed oft at once 
e is finishing 
] m I think she 
» send away by 
‘ t nurs 
We will id 
5 » Pruden y 
I ink they ec! ‘ ite€ 
we he 
the 
Ps 
ion t 
Ki | ry md 
Chey ed 
Nair 
D TT! ) hye ‘Y 
) 

M \ If you’ll 
mothe note 
vel he said, 

4 lren i tlessly clean 


wn, my dears. Pussy and her 
on basket by the fire: vou 


W minut th hildren were happy 
¥ Mr P ‘ 
S ISS) kittens Then Eve's 
. unced round the room. 
t ! } 7 
y 1€ Said in a whisper *“ Do 
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look on the mantelpiece. Ouick! Before Mrs 


I 


fi 


oO 


loney 


ett comes back 


; 


Kitty’s eyes went round with horror, for 


there, where her sister pointed with a little 
it finger, was a mone box exactly like he 
ne they had lost 
** Prudence was sewing in Julia’s room yester- 
rid Witty “Do y think she took 
Eve?” 
wi must have Ho 1! And I did 
ke Prudence. I never thought she would 


eal 
** We 


said Eve “It is drefful of her.’’ 
ll, we had better take it now. I will 


climb up and get it down d put it in my 
«ket We won't y anything It will 
make her mother feel very shocked Prudence 
will know know, whe l ees it is gon 
Kitty had got the money-box in her hand, 
and managed to hide it in her pocket as Mrs. 


} 





ett entered the room 
um sorry to keep you waiting, dears. 
1iother that Prudence will finish Miss 


iecil I 
Julia’s dress and bring it up this afternoon.” 
Eve and Kitty hardly waited to take the 
message before they vere out of the cottage. 
Mrs. Honeysett felt very surprised as she saw 
their black-stockinged legs carry the Misses 
Marshall a Ly > 4 KLY 
What thei I onder ? They 
ra ike ) my pi nS d 
ne ! 1 ey m it 
flust ke, too,” t t the old woman. 
Later in the day, wl Kitty and Eve were 
lool out of the nut y window, waiting 
while ur p on het i » take them 
for a walk, the Ir Hon tt come 
a side path and di pear round the house 
to the back d 
P’raps sl h come to get the buttons 
for Julia’s dr said Wi 
“Or p’raps Prude has confessed ind 
Mrs. Honeysett ha yne for her to say how 


sorry she is she took our money-box,”’ said Eve 


| he 


door ri 


bell on the landing outside the nursery 


nging m the child start 
‘You are to go do » your mother at 
said nurse omung 1 » the room 


once, 


re 


S¢ 


They 


OTN 


rious 


“My 


ones 


you by 


Mrs. | 


We 


box,”’ 


i. 


found M1 Marsha in the dining- 
talking to Mrs. Honeysett in a very 
way 

dears,”” she said, turni to the little 
‘I have a question to ask you. Have 


mistake taken a small money-box off 
foneysett’s mantelpiece ? ”’ 
» haven’t taken Mrs. Honeysett’s money- 
said the children with flashing eve 

ere, Mrs. Honeysett, I told you so. The 


box must have been mislaid, and you'll find 


it 


soon 


I hope.’ 





























































TH! 


Ww 


have 
it for a ] ia’am,”” said the old 


But Pruden must have put it 


1 fe tte It was a present from 
tle g ison Bobbie last Christmas ; 
yught rannie might like to save her 

i Bless his heart !”’ And M Lloney- 


down the 


yp 1 a curtsey and 


looked very troubled as 


trottec 
But she she 


into her 


pretty little cottage 


o 


rALKS. 


Incense. 


a “ao 
SUNDAY 


\VERELL RAMSEY 


the burning of 


” ENSI iS SMOK¢ 1ade by 


t spices and f int gums. From early 

ind by vark peopl It has been 
iated wi «Ct ( ( hp 

I China. to-day probably more incense 


The Chinese do 


nsu 1ed 7 

trict t of it to sacred occasions 
Chinaman often lights his pipe with a 
of i ens i has n sense ol irreverence 
in d I I devout people, in 
¢ land w 1 is used, the burning 

l led as a ( in 
boy ind t uughout China are 
famill with the 1 e-pan; there is one in 
. 1¢ I thie houses f the poo! it 
b Wy a roughly moulded lump of dry 
In th | rich, it is a costly 
urn the temples of the heather 
here ric semble on festival 
to offer ra and thanksgivings 
tar of ines i a hallowed hrine 
( ( imace ind is ancestors are chiefly 
bj { ( is burned Some 
it Is ¢ d to a livi tree, or to empty 
is mistake hip, ‘a vain oblation.”’ 
\ I wv il idol 1s anythin in the 
id] 1 I { 1 Cs but ne ‘ 


true worshippcr must 





































QUIVER. 


to make things simy 


in giving to. the 
regarding Eli if 


and figur i a 


unto them fli 
when 1 { 11 
t n D l 
lesson from whi 
prayer 1S David 


psalms, while 
‘* Let my prayer | 
incense.’”’ (Psaln 

Incense is really 
Like tine smoke ‘ 
wards heaven, the 
of our soul, breatl 
God 

Words of praye 
ing prayer is 
le mn I 


Important occasio1 


sayl 


reml 


not enough to 
them to pra th 
you and I will ac 


Some 


like the idle chatt 


calling 


sometimes 


pl iyers are v¢é 


and Hlis service By 


nd symbols 


mes of ignorance,” ] 

ne, | just a 
they ve to le 

knew this, for in one of 


upon th 





» set 


exli 


a beautiful imag 


Way UupV 


urling its 


thoughts, desires 


ied out in prayer, ascen 


r may be worthless 
well remember how 
1, the fam 


nded his clergy that 


‘vyead prayers’; he charged 
If we are wis 


e prayers.’ 


t on his good advice 


ed parrot 


little wingless things that cannot rise 1 
Celestial Audi e Chamb«e I 
reach the ir of God They do 


spoke Ti 
[rue prayer 1s 1 
or sung There 1s 


We mean what we say; feel our need 
we ask for; and ask for it with all our he 
I ris t s sincere Gest 
Uttered xpressed 
I ou otat h 
hat t yles east.” 
In the Jewish tem] there was 
on which f was al burning. + 
in the form Ol ‘ 5 


of the room where t 
ithful of wo 


soul than 


1iot a mo 


In 1t more 


sy¢ } Pane T 
forth before T 


of nraver 


only a task 


ry formal and empt 





























old prayers freez 


as then We can babble of 

ec but we cannot pray without the 
Snirit.’ We may put excellent words 
form of p! but there is no prayer 

Holy Spirit kindle the form 

yn our lips and soon 


When boys and girls 


in sil 
less their pra row cold, and if there 
‘hidden fire”? in their hearts it turns 
e of our great public schools, when a ney 
kneeled by his bed, he was jeered at by 
f his companion A friend in the sam« 
it kindly whispered the suggestion 
t sav your prayers in bed?” Th 
“Do you y yours there ?”’ After 
nt’s hesitation there came the sham 
é ] [ di ( X ¢ was the 
S answé i I don’t wi it to bi 
wit ust be in earnes 
ol | Spi help or we 
Vy V or p i ill 
f nt yers are co 
t ; heaven, they must 
from a 
m1 di icerning incense offered 
Jewish ter y noticeable : ‘* Thou 
beat some of it very small’’ (Exodus 


Only when pounded with a pestle, 


as flour, and sprinkled 


n hot coals, did the incense yield its ‘‘ sweet 





grind down all the b 


rd 


prayers are always best when we 


g words and large phrases, 
come in simplicity and sincerity to the 


telling Him every little want and wish, 


ry little joy and grief, just as we should tell 


and mother; not omitting to confess 


sins and to giv inks for little blessings. 


st pleasing and a ptable was the publican’s 
simple petitior God be merciful to me 
er!” Nor less so was the prayer of that 
boy who, bringing his every-day little 
» the Gre Father’s throne, frankly 


th and not to cry 


Lord, help me to ] 


S Vasi Y tac 
r to +} 4 f 
t lta ncense was the altar of 
where morning and evening a lamb 
ow rt i of the people Once 
blood of slain lamb was sprinkled 
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ie altar of incense. So our 


on the horns of t 
prayers must be presented in view of the Great 
Sacrifice, the Lamb of God; and this is what 
we mean in using the words, “‘ for Jesus Christ’s 
sake.” Only in and through Him may we 
hope to be heard and helped, pardoned and 
saved. 

Then don’t neglect prayer. Don’t think 
you can get along well enough without it. 
When Robert Louis Stevenson was yet a little 
child, he said one day to his mother, ‘‘ Mother, 
you can never be good unless you pray.” 
‘* How do you know that ?”’ asked his mother. 
With great emphasis, he answered, ‘‘ Because 
I have tried it.” 

You may try it, too. You will find it a 
hopeless task. 


“- £& & 


BURIED SCRIPTURE NAMES. 


AST month we gave a number of sentences in 
L which Biblical names of men, women, and 
places were buried, and we asked our young 
readers after finding the names to search the 
Scriptures diligently and see where they lay 
hidden. We hope that they have been success- 
ful in their efforts, but in case any of the names 
have not yet been found we give the full list 


ol answers 


MEN. 
1. Adam 7. Demas. 
2. Obed. 8. Mark. 
3. Edom 9g. Malachi. 
4. Herod 10. Elias. 
5. Haman 11. Aristarchus. 
6. Nun 12. Clement 
WomMEN. 
1. Rachel 7. Hagar 
2. Dorcas 8. Rahab. 
3. Esther g. Leah. 
4. Lois ro. Anna. 
5. Sarai 11. Eve 
6. Martha. 12. Bernice. 
PLACES. 
1. Bethel 7. Endor. 
2. Elim 8. Lystra. 
3. Patmos. g. Ramoth. 
4. Gilead. 10. Tyre. 
5. Ephesus. 11. Tabor 


6. Eshcol. 12. Samos. 
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Sunday School Pages. 
POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


APRIL 5th, JESUS THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


John x. 1—18 


Points TO Empnuasise. (1) The marks of the true 
Shepherd. (2) The Saviour's confession—* I am 


the Good Shepherd.” (3) The willing Sacrifice 


a characteristic 
very office calls 


‘SELFISHNESS can never be 
WJ) of the good shepherd Phe 
for forgetfulness of self in the interest of 
others. The shepherd must always. think 
more of his flock than he does of himself; 
if he does not, he fails to reach the standard 
of his calling. From a schoolhouse in the 
far north hurried a faithful 
little band of children 
and icy breezes blowing 


teacher and a 
lowering 
Though they made 


clouds were 


all possible haste, they were soon in the em- 
brace of a blizzard As the storm raged 
fiercer, they saw that they must press for- 
ward or all would be buried in the snow which 
now blinded them So the teacher collected 
all the book straps, bits of rope, and even 
hat bands in the little company, and tied 


the children one to another, a weaker on 
be ing always plac ed between two strong ones 
Then, taking the hand of the foremost, the 
brave teacher led the way, and cach struggled 


on, battling not only for his own life, but for 


lives of all the rest When one fell, those 
nearest lifted him to his feet; and after a 
hard struggle they to shelter and safety 
not one lost rhis is the way that Christians 
( t to live, eac helping the other 

A Free-will Choice. 

The sacrifice of Jesus Christ was a volun 
t one No or took His hfe from Him; 
He laid it down of His own free will It was 
the Good Shepherd iving his life for the 
heep At one time during Pizarro’s attempts 
to conquer Peru, Pri tt tells us, they suffered 
30 many misfortunes that the soldiers wished 





to abandon the expedition ‘* Pizarro, dra 
1! I word, traced a line on the sand from 
C t to west Purnin toward the south, he 
id Friends and comrade on that side 
toil, hunger, 1 dnc the drenching 
t n, desertion, and death ; m this side 
( and pleasut There hes Peru with its 
I es ; here Panama and its poverty Choose, 
I \ t best bee i tri ( tilian 

For my part, I to the outh.’ He wa 
i ed by the | lot one aft another 
ot ( a 1 his wa the crisis 
oi i rl fate il e al mie en in the 
li { men which, ; they ar d or 


APRIL 12th, THE RAISING OF LAZARUS 


John xi. 1-57 

57 

POINTS TO F Mf PHASISE, (1) Martha’s faith, 

pitying Saviour. (3) The dead raised 
angry and spiteful Pharisees, 


Jesus CuRIstT is the mighty 
only is able to save. He 
he had been laid in the 
saves men and women from 
than physical death. 
futile, but the power of Jesus Christ neve 
fails. Smith tells of the days when his 
father was a young man. A band of gi 
fifty or more, had been picking a garden of 
on a farm near Tonbridge. After finishing o: 
garden, they were crossing to another on th 
other side of the Medway. They mounted the 
women, and children—and awa 
the horses started. As they turned a bend in 
the lane they saw the old rotten wooden bridg 
over which tl hoped to pass safely. Th 
river was in flood and flowing over ther 
way, and when the women saw it they \ 
frightened and some of them 
Startled by the screams, the horses ran away 
crashing into the sides of the old structure 
and instantly all the occupants of the waggo 
were thrown into the flowing river current 
A brave young gipsy seized one of the horses 
drifting down, and watched for one who wa 
dearer to him than anyone in the world—ls 
mother P ently he saw her, and after mai 
struggles he reached her; but she seized 
in such a way that he could not man 
save her, and at last she sank. When the @ 
of the funeral came there | wen over thirt) 
gipsies buried, and peopl 
the countryside to show hele ‘oa 
poor peopl Forgetting the —s 
the clergyn the poor lad crept down u 
the trench which contained the coms, om 
kneeling besid » his mother’s, he cried : “ Moth 
mother, | tried to save you; I dd ee 
could do to save you, but you would 2 
me.” 


Saviour. 


Gipsy 





wagron mcr 








screamed 

















those 





The Resurrection. 

rus by Jesus Christ 1 
over death and 4, 

Lazarus so will © 


The raising of Laza 
an indication of His power ‘ 
grave, and as He raised 02 
bring back to life all the sons of ait , 

ss d this 
unbelicf will not alter the fact. It 1: ; 
in princess, on her deat! _ 
covered wit) 


an infidel Gert 





gave orders that her grave be y 
great marbl and that around te 
be placed ks of stone and the ' d 
be fasts ( 1c! ith cle SPS oi ago 
{ hould be cut these wm 





raised Lazarus, afte 
tomb, and He sti] 
something worse 
Human efforts are often 

























































































































































this burial place 





nust never be opened.” 
+ it happened that an acorn was buried 

the princess It sprouted. Its tiny 
+ soft and pliable at the first, found its 
through the slab. Finally, it turned the 
an of stone and opened the grave. 
se Christ has risen, there is planted in 
awe of every disciple of His a seed of 


rection life, which will one day open 


» and allow the body to come forth 
1ortal. 





APRIL 19h. THE RISEN SAVIOUR. 


Luke xxiv. I—12. 





wts TO EMPHASISE. 1) The morning surprise. 
») The assurance of the heavenly messengers 
The doubting disciples. (4) The impulsive, 
' 
ractical Peter. 
are many people who imagine that 
even in a wrong direction, is all that 


ed of them But sincerity is not 

ch. The disciples w perfectly sincere 
ir doubt. They did not believe that 
id risen; they thought the women were 
ims of some hallucination. Some years 
woman on the Northern Pacific Railroad 
was seen walking up and down the aisle 
ar with a baby in rarms. She made 
that she expected to leave the train 
certain station The conductor an- 

wed one of the stations, and then said 
at the next stop would be the station where 
desired to leave the train. Suddenly, as 
wstorm was i! sing in all its fury, 
stopped, and one of the passengers, 
! he woman that this was her station, 
lly helped her to alight, and then the train 
red on. Five miles further on, the name 
station which was her destination was 

ld out. With a white face the man who 
assisted her from the train cried out: 
lat have I done ?”’ for the stop of the train 
unexpected one, and no station was 
hand. When they made their way 
the woman had been overcome by 
id, and mother and child had perished. 


























Be Practical 


‘ls natural to doubt, but it is sinful to sit 


1in doubt without taking the trouble to 
4 way into certainty When Peter heard 
Lord’s tomb wa empty, he was not 

to say “I don’t believe it.”” At once 

t to see for himself That is always 
mark of the honest seeker after truth 
mt practical people who do the most good, 
ves as well as to others An eminent 

n has Said When you have been 
Wa sermon or song do something, 


nly to give a cup of cold water to a 
“pees chair to your grandmother.” A 
pe in th untry went to hear a 
} Which the use of dishonest weights 
~~ 8 Was exposed. She listened with 
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close attention. The next day, when the 
minister called upon the woman, he took 
occasion to ask her what she remembered of 
the sermon. The woman complained much of 
her bad memory, and said that she had for- 
gotten almost all he had said. ‘‘I remem- 
bered only one thing,” she added; ‘‘ I remem- 
bered to burn my bushel.’”’ She was practical, 
and did something. 


APRIL 26th, JESUS TEACHES HUMILITY. 


John xiii. 1—20. 


Points TO Empuasisg. (1) The lowly Saviour. (2) 
The lesson of the humble act. 


HuMILIty is always a sign of greatness. 
It was a lesson that Christ sought to enforce 
on more than one occasion. Early in his 
reign, the present Czar of All the Russias was 
taking a morning spin on his bicycle, wearing 
the undress uniform of a colonel in one of his 
cavalry regiments. Before he had ridden far, 
he passed a very pompous old general from the 
extreme southern part of his empire, but, not 
knowing him, the wheelman passed without 
sign or word. The next minute he heard: 
‘I say, colonel, stop!” A little wondering 
and a little amused, the Czar at once dis- 
mounted, and waited till the other overtook 


him. ‘‘ Why does not my inferior salute the 
officers above him ?”’ demanded the general 
abruptly. he Czar, standing at attention, 


his fingers at the edges of his cap, replied: 
‘I apologise, general, I have been so short 
a time on the throne that I have not yet been 
able to meet all the men who support me so 
ably.” 

A Kindly Act. 

In the act of washing His disciples’ feet, 
Christ taught for all time the great lesson of 
kindness as well as of humility. One of the 
treasures of a little home in Scotland is a 
withered rose. It holds the place of honour 
in the best room, and when the white-haired 
mother looks at it, she is reminded not only 
of the son who died far away among strangers, 
but with grateful love she remembers always 
Henry Drummond, who sent her that precious 
rose. Her boy went to Mentone, hoping there 
to find the health and strength that would not 
come to him at home. The mother could not 
afford to go with him, and, when the end came, 
she sat alone in her little cottage among the 
Scottish hills, thinking of her boy, laid by 
stranger hands in the lonely grave in that 
far-off place. That she could not even stand 
beside his grave made her loss seem doubly 
hard Henry Drummond did not know the 
boy, but he heard of his death, and his quick 
sympathy went out to the lonely mother in 
Scotland. When he went to Mentone, he did 
not forget her. He sought out the lad’s grave, 
and, picking a rose blooming there, he sent 
it to the mother 
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ving Hearts 


cessary 
th a shilling, to the Editor of THE QUIVER, 
a Belle Sauvage, Ludg: 


The League of 


JE are making steady and sure progress 
wit 


h the membership of the League of 
but I am quite certain that 


» must be many hundreds of our readers 
have meant to join the League, but 
e forgotten to send in their application. 
you not do so to-day ? You will find 


ie coupon among the advertisement pages 
he end of 


this magazine, and all that 
is to fill that up and send it, 


ite Hill, London, E.C. 


SOCIETIES WHICH MEMBERS WILL HELP: 


Dr. KARNARDO'S HOMES, Stepney Causeway, F 

RAGGED ScHoot UNION, 32, Jo Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C, 

( URCH ARMY s, Pryanston Street, Ww. 

SALVA ARMY (Social Work), Queen Victoria Street, F.C. 

Miss AGNES WeEsSTON’S WoRrRK, Royal Sailors’ Kest, P 

NORTH-EASTERN HoOsPpiTAL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney | 1, Bethnal Green, E, 

LONDON CITY Mussion, 2, Brid | Place, E.C. 

ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 73, 4 apside, k.C, 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND SOCIETY FOR I’ROVIDING HOM} FOR WaAIFS AND STRAYS, 
» street, W 

BRITISH HOME AND HospiTAL FOR INCURABLFS, 72, Cheapside E.C, 


= RP! GRIM on Life's dreary 
Hot and dusty ts the road, 
Pause and vest at hile to-day, 
der from the load 
Thou art weary with the strife, 
strenuous Iltife. 
“ One there 1s 
and bleedis 
aid nl l 


Torn 


He u ll 
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AM THE WAY.” 


By MARK MERYDYTH. 


Loving Hearts. 


Some of our friends, when they are j 
the League, send us more than a shilling 
and we are, of course, specially grateiy 
to them The money is divided betwee 
the ten societies whose names are printed 
below, and I am quite sure that this metho: 
ol helping ten soc simple and 
useful that many people will be glad t 
join the League 

Later on I hope to set the members 
work out a big scheme which I have noy 
under consideration. 








ieties 1S so 









Pilevim, thou art sad and grave, 








Footsore, bleeding, weak with pam, 
But tl teadfast face 1s bra 
Tell 4 will vou try agam? 
} he made the swift reply, 
Hel vengthened from on 
h 
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A WAYSIDE CONSULTATION. 

















THE DIAGNOSIS. _ 
‘~~ condition—all you require is 


NO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Always keep a bottle handy.’’ 








JHE QUIVER. 








Wearers the wide world o'er declare that 


ATHEENIC 


UNSHRINKABLE 


UNDERWEAR 


is the best obtainable. 
It is made in Ladies’, Gent's and Children’s 
garments suitable alike for E quatorial or Arctic wear. 
It has also the great recommendation of being 
sold direct from the makers. 
Any shrunk garment will be replaced. Write for 
patterns to 


DetM ATHEENIC MILLS, 
HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 
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“4 “ ture in colours, by 
aS Her Thoughts,” ready 


rtisement, and are 





J WRAPPERS irolr 


to 12, Soho Square, Le ndot 


1 


M: 


September, 1908, These pictures 


NIXEY’Suuvito. 
NIXELEN 





STOVE 
PASTE. 





1 blocks, or band labe from tins, from above, sent 
i, W., will entitle you to a copy of this beautiful 
wrice Randell New n plate, entitled 
are tree from any 


presentati 


ent post free to any address 














(. BRANDAUER & Go. Lt, [e 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 


| SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 


MEDALS, 










Atte n 1s 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. sample Box of 
either se , 1a 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 








WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE ; 124, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. | 











BEETLES 


{Face end matter. 
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COCOA 
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SWEETS 


Bird's 
| = thane | wl 








vin Rhubarb 


A Spring-time L i 
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oes Farthest »& .'}! 






MENU “| “Tue Best Dish Now 
: IN SEASON. 






















































AST month I gave a good deal of space to 

the small ‘“‘chauffeurless”’ 
my remarks with the 
touch on the same su 
portunity offered rhe 
cars bring to medical men, clergymen, and 
lection candidates formed 
marks. But on giving 
nore thought I am struck by 
pathy displayed by those who, having all 
within easy reach 


lisregard them entir 


pe yple ol moderate mean 


metimes I am pati 


eir eves to the true 
icts, but mostly | 
idvise them to go 
d have a heart-to 
irt talk with Messrs 
lank, who manutac- 
rea light, chauffem 


The bogey ol ex 
nse is the principal 


drawback to motor 


The people to 
hom I am referring 
ve heard from then 
ends of continuous 
1 heavy bills No 
tter whether th 
r spoken of Is a 
ivy one or Is used 

very heavy work 
thought is given a 
hether the owne1! 
areless, or wheth 
des riptions are 
rely jocular imagin 
the listene! 

that motoring 1 
ource of worry and 
it expenst hat 


ill 


there is to it 





Car, and ended 


the ignorance 
delights of motoring 
h over their privations 


ell pity that ‘we love 


urse We cannot afford to 





motoring is not to be thought of. it js fa 
too expensive ! Now let me quote from a fon 
testimonials received by manufacturers 
light-powered cars from doctors who 
them 

“ This little car,’’ says one correspondent 
“has now been on the road for four years 
and during that time it has never failed me 
once. My repair bill is under fro for all 
that period The car went for thirty-nine 
months before ever I had to touch a nut or 
Wire Or renew a piston ring, and on man 
journeys, totalling nearly 50,000 miles, it has 





never once broken down on the road.” 
[ gave up horses two and a half years 


ago,’ writes a second correspondent, “ and 


bought a 6-h.p. De Dion, and have done all 
my work withit during 


this period It has 





, 
far exceeded my 


pectations as to 

liability and econom 
It has been much 
more reliable — tha 
horse-flesh, and during 
these two al 1a ha 
vears it has cost m 
about {100 a Veal it» 
than my stable used 
to do. I overhau 

the cal the other 
and with some ml 
renewals It 1S no 

good is new In 
deliver ince [rom 


’ 
trials of horse-fes 


considel one Vi 
greatest blessings | 
my life 


eas 


I am very p* 
to inform you,” S45 
a third — corresp 
dent “ that 
8-h p car gives 2 
the slightest trouble 
| have used one 


your cars for two yee 
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Fat Folks Amazed. 
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\ pting Antipon treatment 
0 for the permanent cure of obesity, an 


zed at the delightful 

1 | cal comfort which 
é vit vers hort time, and 
» in all but the most 

1 ng ected cases ts an equally 
VW it da ndan ght oi 


decrease Varving trom 
the individual case 
y reduction of weight 


tory and sure A 


met re rtions and standard 

ed the dose mas 

n being that Antipou 

th h f reauction h 

fey F / te Joh 

/ Ne nternal l 

| theretore, ¢ t 

t { ( Indeec 
( { all eCxct 

promot at keen 

wel Phi the 

thened and re 

being restored t 

per weight he 


re-beautifying and re-vitalising powers of 
Antipon have been gratefully acknowledged 
in hundreds of voluntary testimonials Besides 
this, the Press of the United Kingdom has 
given to the world many glowing accounts of 
the extraordinary benefits derived from. this 
wonderful treatment Such influential organs 
as The Illustrated London News,” “The 
Graphic, The Gentlewoman ‘Black and 
White The World and His Wife,” “The 
latler.” Che Lady's Pictorial.” “The Illus- 
trated Sporting and Dramatic News,” “The 
Sketch.” “The Methodist Recorder,” “The 


Penny Illustrated Paper Weldon’s Ladies’ 
Journal,” “ Lady’s Realm Christian Age,” 

Belfast News-Letter Shefheld Daily Inde- 
pendent,” are amongst the leading papers and 


magazines which have cordially recommended 
Antipon to their stout readers, and have con 
tributed to the brilliant success of this truly 
efficacious treatment Antipon is sold in bot 
tles price 2s od and 4s. O6d.. by chemists, 
tore AC or in case of difficulty, may be 
had on remitting amount), carriage paid and 


privately packed. direct from the Antipon Com 
pany. 13. Olmar Street. London. S.F 





HEAR HAAAHHRHHE GE OS 


Si Growing Boys 


F) When boys begin to get big, rapid growth requires really 
nut . 


to make bone and muscle and good solid flesh. 


é I asis must be bread, and modern milling and bread-making science Ff 


says 





digestib] 


. flesh-forming diet—a brown al 
bread with all the richness of finest wheat. 


rl 
baking ; 
not crum 
it to-day. 


y 
S 
QO. 


ROG Bread It is a wholesome, 


It tastes wood It is real food, and all tood. 


ROG Bread 1s fresh five days from 


] j ' 1) 


never loses its dciicious ivour ; does 


le: makes most cxcellent toast. ry 
Of bakers everywhere. 


SPILLERS & BAKERS, Lrp., —) 
CARDIFI 


Millers of TUROG Flour. 


& 
GAHHLAA BABEL 
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ut half what horses previously cost me 
















the Rover, Star, Humber, Swift, Riley, 





two Americans, the Cadillac and 
and two cars from France, 
Sizaire and the famous De Dion. 


course, but these ten 


fairly thoroughly. 

















and a half years, and has carried me between 


body 


he first photograph I give of the Star car 
4-cylinder car fitted wit 


I2 h.p 


detachable back portion, 


and a Spe ial type ol 


The front portion of the h 


removes to the back of the body the sam 


usual double-extension 






















folds down to the back part of the body 





way Phe main features of the 
that though a double-extensid 


be used 

ir, can be used to clos 
th Cal entirely by the 
ft t seat. or can be 


Star car ph wrapi 


linder car with Mr. Lisl 


a single hood tora 





taking his initial run alter 


nsion ol lus license. 


a Star car 1 the O} 





lverhampton Automobile UU 


t, 1905, had the musiortul 
ind 


nts of the trap were 
( und Mr. Lisle’s h 
two years. 

the Cadillac car a |! 


it under 








trap whi h was Wrecat 


the supe! Vist 
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f The = of 
f rsnning a 
Motor Car” 


A new and Im- 
portant Handbook, 
just publishe -d, giv- 








London & Paris Exchange, Ltd., 


tree 


COUPON. 
To the Manager— 


~ 





Sieter Prat 
55 to 59, Shafte y Avenue, W.C. 
*lease ser ain aed 
, a copy of “ The Cost 
Running a Motor Car 






















ing detailed 





















| 
HI) 


Costs of Running 
Cars from 2- 
Cylinders to a 


6-Cylinder. ‘ Bai, 


il Te 
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Hi 
ell-known motor officials. A number 
these cars will be chosen at the firm’s 

oms without any discrimination (ex 
ng, of course, that the cars will all be 
ilar power, etc.). They will be run 
the Brooklands track, dismembered 

and the parts ‘“ well mixed.” The 

n be assembled again from the 
heap and given a thorough trial 


he track. It isa “nervy” test—-one 
rthy of th progressive American 
nd one that appeals to the sporting 
1 Our VI peopl 
t n ot motor-cars ove! 
Mr. Asquith is now busy is a source 
: t interest to every car owner. I do 
that any motorist will object to 
Un tax $s long as the money so raised 





\ deputation from 


Lot Un) with My Joynson-Hicks 


D S 
the Rv] the Chancellor of 
t —e | i taiked the matter ove 
I, Sng tting forth the view that 
ss with no opposition 
) Ie , 
enefit the road 
has SINC been CX 


as to M Asquith Ss reception Oot the 


A question almost as important as the 
actual taxation is, How will this money be 
distributed 2 The local authorities at the 
present time receive all monies coming 
from the registration of cars in their own 
county, but to tax cars on a_ similar 
principle and apply the money to road 
upkeep would be utterly unjust. For, 
where one county may have but a dozen 
or two cars on its’ registration lists, 
its roads may be overrun with motorists 
from all over England. Thus the actual 
cash received from the taxation of the 
county’s cars would not go far towards pay 
ing for the deterioration caused by motor 
trathic. 

In any case, a central body must be 
formed, a body that will practically mean 
the amalgamation of all local road author: 
ties—a ‘Central Highways Committee,” 
it has been called Its duties will be to 
control the expenditure of monies devoted 
to keeping our roads in repair and to sec 
that the distribution is on a fair and equabk 
basis his is the only efficient manner ot 
dealing with the subject, and efficiency means 
CCONOMY 

The Royal Commission on Local Taxation 
(appointed some years back) recommended 












































of p to remark here that whereas in the by the cab companies, whose duty it woy 
| t oul road be to protect 
have been supe lives by report 
rior to all others careless or fe 
Europe, France less driving 
ti da\ IS lal Ihe “ Maja 
ahead of us; and car (pronoun 
in France the tax Mya) is a 
n of motol car on the verg 
s goes towards Of fame al 
the upkeep of th perity, lor 
none other tha 
have stood the Austrian Mer- 
treet co cédes. Herr Jd- 
und watched — ae linck, after spl 
th amazement did work achi 
1 vs = y NOER STAR CAF F Oo 4 ‘ 4 iAB i" - 
l Ldmiratlol BACK PORTION at the Causta 
scurrying factory, has 
bustling taxicabs I have atehed them skid longer any interest in the cars made the 
perilously round the corners; I have seen He is now energ tically engaged in the | 
them swing almost on one wheel with even duction of the Maja car at Wiener-Neustad! 
eater dange I shuddered as they scraped and, if all accounts be true, this car deser 
t] paint off unoffending vehicles and every confidence Like the Mercédes 
touched the helmets of the constables on Maja is named after one of Herr Jellinck’s 
point duty daughters, and, considering the success 


THE QUIVER. 





































he Government should, by granting an every day But there should be some chert 

1 , AUK 

sum of one million pounds, maintain — placed on this dangerously reckless driving— 
main roads Apparently no notice was either spe ial police told off to give a few s 


| salu 
of the idea, and it would not be out _ tary lessons, or the appointment of inspectors 








' 
t 

faxicabs are publi vehicles, and it is the first-mentioned, I think the new car has 

the public raised Its voice against the been happily christened 





erous manner 1 hich they are being Phe Maya it pres only available 

[ cannot altogether blame — thi 8 35-hop. chassis, but im the near _ 
ffeurs, who in running at twenty (or 5 fo-h.p. model will be placed a 
re) miles an hour are only endeavouring = market Phe illustrations are ol the 207 f 
tina more comtortable livelihood. Neither hip. ear ith landaulette bodies, one 9 
I whol blame the police, who hav open and the other closed Phe chass!> 
. yhodyving a>} | 


ha | full l Love flowing all lay lic t most attractly machine Cll : | 
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Lin here, there ana 


C VETY wh CTC 


don’t know off-hand how 
"4 many tens of thousands of 
places | am to be found in 
to-day —if I had known this morning 
the number would be wrong now, 
because [I don’t know how many 
hundred people have purchased me 
this morning. 

Iam the perfect fountain pen, I 
am always considerate to my owner, 
never soiling and spoiling the clothes 
he likes to keep clean. I behave per- 
fectly, never spluttering or scratching. 

My merits are many—and have 
during the last twelve months made 
me a firm friend of tens of thousands 
of careful men and women. I am 
made in England by British labour. 

—I fill myself in a flash without a filler 

—I clean myself in filling 

—I never leak or cause mess of any kind 

I do not leak. 
Wherever I am now —there 1s one more place [ want to occupy 

e to-day’s sun sets. I want to be a friend to you for life—to 
he 1 to write anywhere, anytime, with freedom from fatigue. 
10.6 is the magnet that draws me to your side (a bigger magnet 
draws a bigger pen). Iam at home to-day at any Stationers, but 
want to-night to 
De at home with 
you 





“The story of my life” will be sent 
free to all interested on application to 
T. DE LA RUE & Co., Ltd., 

235 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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umber of provements in various’ the crank-chamber at all or taking off + 
di The tappet ire now over the’ radiator, as used to be the case: and th 
stead o! at sides, so that two ignition on. the dashboard has four inte 
fe les are mad the cylinders. and ruptors, so that the driver may test Pee 
tl ppet Is are ne away with alt cylinder without dismounting. ” = 
ther Both the tappets can be removed by Motoring is so largely a matter of mone 
ul n ut stead of six as formerly. that the publication of a handbook “i 4] 
The car is very light on tyres, the drive Phe Cost of Running a Motor-Ca 
bi Ve evel both on account of an particularly ippropriate ta time wher $ 
proved clutch ai the efhciency of the horseless vehicle is becoming more 
tappets more populai The volume gives the 
In additi it n be mentioned that the tailed cost of running every kind of bs 
slid rods to the gear-box are covered with from 2-cylinders to 6-cylinders, and it y 
br S leeves d the countershaft is set be sent post tree by the London and Paris 
back, giving vel hort chains and now’ Exchange, Limited, Motor Agency, on app}. 
ha foot-brakes Then the cam cation by means of the coupon in - 
shafts can be litted away without disturbing advertisement pages 











Before You Buy 


Your Protection is the Name 
“Ingersoll” on the Dial. 











“Ingersolls” are the only practi 





Like 


ed time-k 


Monarch. ! 
Midget. ! 
Midget. | 


Crown. { 7)..o°% 
Eclipse. | }; 


; 5/ 
6/ 
7/6 


i] 


Triumph. ! th: en mrt 


if ne of the 10,000 Britair sell 1 
do not “A will se r Ing \W ‘ 
paid upor f \ e for fr ted circular 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL @ BRO., 
410, Audrey House, Ely Place, London, E.C. 


alow price. They are the only low 
(i.e. time-keepers) made. Ther 
imitations of * Ingersolls,” but vou 
them. Here is an “ Ingersoll” 


10,000 Ingersoll Watches are made and sold da 


for every member of the family. 


ew 


7 


*, because 
y intee keepers at 
priced real watches 

ire numerous worthless 


doubly protected against 













lar 1 time 


r¢ 


Watches 

rack amt beset. Sol} 40/6 
+ 8/6 
17/6 


\ 








Your Protection is the * Inger- 
soll’’ Guarantee in the Case. 


After You Buy 
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ct, EDUCATION 


sonooLe AND COLLEGES 


SELECT List of Schools and Colleges for Boys and Girls in Town and Country ; 
A’ Army, University, and Civil Service Tutors; and Special Training Institutions. COUNTRY 


o 


— 








DVICE and INFORMATION as to vont auteis | QEAEFORD. THe GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


for GIRLS or BOWS, 





ree of charg , he Founded by King Edward VL. 1550; Rebuilt 1862; Reorganised 
As I M r K J. Beevor, M .” ), 22, under a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners, 1875. 
AMMERING gen Sole uacof Twn Bath twice wevky summer. Thbgh mang 
T r sc of T Baths tw e 7 modern 
and a Defects in Speech effectually ‘ t Spe ttent { ne I land 
System of 1876 ( i ratorse : : laster’s house 
CURED lena rr 1 arse a bey t 
he “Pr Iv yous stant tke  ROURNEMOUTH DISTRICT 
A pr minary interview BRANKSOME, NEW MILTON, HANTS. 
itment Pure and bracing air—t r 1 ve lis- 
N. Hs MASON. 30, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.c. oo Is ‘ees y Gir m. | it ments, 
: ‘ : H for quite you 
NORTH WALES COAST. vee a 


BASTION HOUSE, 


PRESTATYN. NORTH WALES. 





rs from Eusto RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for 
OVERNESSES, receives HOUSEHOLD TRAINING. 
creer nica ck LT NGLESIDE, PRESTATYN, 
Cricket, Football, Swimming and Games. NORTH WALES. 
Felnsipals MISS STORRAR 
WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE. rst-class Diploma of ass Certificate for Laundry 
BROOKLYN HOUSE, High- Class School for Giris. ‘ “4 rk; Fir as . eakros = r. y-) , . 
Waker eee cise cing, e0c., Hows nC Nutating, Acoma 
itr . x “Care: ” “Indiv ual Traiaing. - Dry and Bracing Climate. 














” Cassell’s | Gardening Counsel 
Popular Music | | @ The most reliable advice on all 


The following Eleven New Pieces matters pertaining to Gardening is 





have just been added | contained in every issue of “* The 
~— Songs Gardener,” the most popular 
1/7 Across the B Ed. St. Quent | . 
a lt ed ae journal for Amateurs and Pro- 
178 Reaping in Joy Evelyn Baker | ‘ . 
179 Eloquent Pat Sevmoer Powell fessionals. A specially helpful 


feature is the section devoted to 


| 
180 The Wreck of the “ Mary Jane a | 
H. Trottre 


“Trials and Troubles,” in which 
the difficulties of gardeners are 


81 What is a Maid to do ? 


Lawrence Hanray || 


187 Come Back to Erin a . 
ee a discussed. A series of beautifully 
ianoforte Pieces ° 2 +s wa : : 
2 Cymbal Dance Pascal Needham 1| illustrated articles, ““ The Stories 
G a a - Florence Fare | of my Garden,” by well-known 
= Sambo s Wedding jules Thérese ; . . 
i e — . + —_ . 
85 A Circus Ride Claude de Vere Amate urs, 1S appear — and 
os R yal Horse Guard | | C oloured and other | lates are 
Grand Parade March J Ord Hume given away 
These pieces are attractively got up, printed on 
paper. and ; , . ” 
"t ele and are full music ize, and a free music “6 
son i pte say with cach new pce. Boole e Gardener 
wm Tull lst of Music post free on application. 
2d. 
net enoh | One Penny Weekly 


(} ~ ’ 
ah Musi Sellers and New iwen's 
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“Your Servant and Your Friend.” 


— Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA.” 











A ROSE 


by any other name 
will smell as sweet. 
Call Vinolia Soap 
what you will, you 
cannot lessen its 


virtue. No com- 





plexion can resist 


its charm. 





Premier, 4d. Floral, 6d. 
- Toilet (Otto), 10d. Vestal, 2/6. 
Vinolia Powder, 1/-. 


WY 










































Disorders 


THE QUIVER.. 





WHAT WE CAN GIVE You, 
Read this Statement. ' 


Rheumatism Nervous Weakness 


indigestion 
Constipation, Sciatica Exhaustion 
General Digestive Gout Insomnia 


Biood Troubics Weak Back 








HOW THE WEAKEST CAN 





BECOME STRONG & HEALTHY, 





"A GUIDE T0 





HEALTH & STRENGTH.” 





















“Twenty Years Among Criminals” 


One of the most remarkable series of articles ever published in any 


periodical has just started 














Written by 


Mr. ARTHUR 
NEWTON 
















in “Cassell’s Saturday Journal.” 
During the past twenty years Mr. Arthur 
Newton, the famous Marlborough Street 
solicitor, has been behind the scenes of 
some of the greatest trials of the times. 
Mr. Newton's career has been one con- 
tinuous record of incident and even peril, 
and the stories he will tell of many notable 
cases and real life dramas will be found 
more fascinating than anything fiction can 
provide. Princes and paupers, martyrs to 


blundering justice and lifelong criminals of 


international notoriety, 


years been passing through his office in a 


cE asel ss stream. 


Hitherto he has persistently refused to 
be interviewe d or to publish his memoirs in 
any journal. It is therefore a matter of 


have 


for twenty — 











The Famous 


great satisfaction for the editor to announce Solicitor 


that he ha succeedes 


reminiscences in 


| in inducing Mr. 


Newton to write, for the frst time, hi 








CASSELL’'S SATURDAY JOURNAL 


1d. 


Weckly. 


On Sale Everywherc. 














Marlborough Street 
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GORDON & DILWORTHS 
x, Lomato Catsup. 


A strictly First-Class Table Sauce, made only from Fresh Ripe 
Whole Tomatoes. 


LARGELY USED IN THE MAKING 
OF GRAVIES AND SAUCES 


Pleases the Taste, Promotes Digestion, Stimulates 
the Appetite. 


BE SURE YOU GET NO OTHER. 


1- 


“1 Appetising, Digestive, Delicious. | itysin. 





—_ Ss 
| | Be | 
|FIRST ASAY | 
Dis HI 
BREST. GORDON’ \ 1 

/ & | 


YD LWORTHS 


tay 





(sors CATSUP. 1 


MADE FROM WHOLE FRESH FRUIT. | | 
{ en ie } 








GORDON & DILWORTH'S seer oy oe Ae 


CORDON & DILWORTH'S 





TOMATO 








SOUP. . . 


Made from Fresh Ripe 





. ef 
wey wv; 9 








‘TOMATO 





Conn arent \SOUP. ._. 





Absolutely the best 








venetess r—] Prime aj on the Market. 
This Soup is of the highest 9 ia 
- quality, _ when == *, IT IS FIT FOR AN 
nes ve ike °o 
r pale . 4 EPICURE. 
a , Ruay ORD FROM WHC ie FRESH Tu pe Doane Oe IN TINS 
ELICIOUS ! 74d, 1/-, and 1/4 each. 
NUTRITIOUS !!! Iso in GLASS BOTTLES at 
as i Requires heating only and is a e oo 
warded Gold Medal, 1900 1/4 each 


ready for the table. 








'GORDONG GORDON & DILWORTH’S | 





/ Duworni’s | MUSHROOM | 
| wuenpoos | | ot, CATSUP 
ee 2) oe oe eat ge 


ans t Unrivalled 






v j ‘ ivies Stew 
“Homestead” Brand | 1 Made D 
ABSOLUTELY PURE | Guaranteed Absolutely Pure 
GUARANTEED 5\d. 10id. per | 





CORDON & DILWORTHS, 





TOMAT. Delicious o4 Appetisng 














| cHurney 


Please Order as : M | tive, 
“Homestead” Brand. 81d. and 1/- Bot 


Please order as 
“Yacht” Brand. 





ALL GROCERS AND STORES WILL SUPPLY. 
Or Samples sent on receipt of stamps by GORDON & DILWORTH TOMATO CATSUP, Lta., 


York Road, King’s Cross, LONDON, N. 




































































ceived up to and including February 29th, 1908. 


| following is a list of contributions 
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be 


ubscriptions received after this date will 
knowledged next month 
Dr. Barnara How Id, S. (Danwe \ 
j | (N istle), 10s Pota 1 14s, 
] | M nS 
aes 3 
/ Fund: | 
1. Bl | ) 
M Qua n 
1 fr ()i ’ / 
id, a ! i 
For 7 Brit H , ps 





” Funds. 


RADIOGRAPHY APPARATUS FOR THE GREAT 
ORMOND STREET HOSPITAL. 


/ 








pean 
A Splendid New Series that 
will and 


more particularly Music-lovers 


Sir Charles Santley 


One of the greatest singers of the age, has been 
induced to write for the first time 


THE STORY OF HIS LIFE 
for “ The Musical Home Journal.” In this ab 


sorbing series he tells of his early struggles, his 


interest everyone, 





triumphant success, and relates anecdotes and 


reminiscences of the many notable persons and 
musicians he has met, the whole forming one of 
the 


graphies 


human-interest autobio 


This 


under the title of 


‘SIXTY YEARS A SINGER” 


IN 


| Musical Home Journal 


Now on Sale Everywhere 


most enthralling 


ever pe nned series appeal 


AND APPEAI EAC IVELY LHI 





ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Amount previously acknowledged 33 5 § 
W ( 5 
l ( 
\ t I 
Total on 





Cassell’s 


| 
HOUSE DECORATION 
| 





A Practical Guide to Painters’ 
and Decorators’ Work 


Edited by PAUL N. HASLUCK 


rhis important work deals fully 





















branch of the subject, and is wr 
clear and practical manner - 
success to all who follow i st 
Some idea of the scope T 
gathered from the following titles of a fe 
of the chapters :—Tools and Appliance ‘ 
Oils and Driers, Pigments, Mixing P 
Preparing Surtaces, Distemper 
| ing, Varnishing, Graining, Marbling, ste 
|| cilling, Paperhanging, W all Dec ratior 
| Sigr tit Measuring and Estimating, 





et 
Illustrated by Coloured Plates, Diagrams, etc. 
In 24 Weekly Parts. 3d. net each 


PART 1 NOW READY 


; CA ! | AND CO., LTD ONDON 
ae ; 
es 





COUPON. 


and forward a Certificate. 








Go the Editor, “ Ghe Quiver,” 


The League of Loving Hearts. 


Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
J enclose One Shilling. 


Joa Belle Sauvage, Isondon, €.C. 
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HE GREAT | 












The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 














Admitted by the Profession to be the Most 
Valuable Remedy ever discovered. 


COUGHS COLDS, The only Palliative in 
SASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE. 


Diarrhoea, Cholera & Dysentery. Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 


The Best Remedy known for 










Acts like a charm in 







Chlorodyne 






Sold in Bottles by 
all Chemists, 
1/1}, 2/9, end 4/6. 







Convincing Medical 
Testimony with 
each Bottle. 

















CATALOGUE FREE 


| TRUSSES, BELTS, 
EVERY “ARTICLE 


SICK NURSING. 


epa 


Help Urgently Needed. 


‘orth Eastern Hospital 
for Children, 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN. 





Patron—H.M, QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


host ff ha 


: W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
EST? 1833 38, Oxtord St., London. 
(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 


INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and ae ar complexions follow in 
due course \> 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS. 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1'd. per Box. 


X 130 BEDS IN USE. X 


my 





rs: Barclays, Lombard Street. 


> YOU CANT 
Which? “Orn, 














ee 





Will you have a D 


Nasty HEADACHE i 
OF Xe 
,* 


ora 


De. MACKENZIE’S ) 
e SMELLING. 4 / 4 OS 
FI BOTTLE?’ 7 


te Which cures HEADACHE, COLD in THE HEAD, 
u CATARRH DIZZINESS, and FAINTHESS. 














TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 











Made 
with the same 
anfailing care for 
balf-a-century. 


Callard & Bowser’s 
Butter-Seotch 


You may enjoy Callard & Bowser's 
Butter-Scotch with ‘the comfortable 
assurance that only first-class materials 
are employed in its manufacture. 


Crally, wholisome 
eu 
Compe ctecre’ ~e Lancer 
Each package bears our trade 
mark—*‘ The Thistle. *’ 


WORKS: LONDUN 





DELICIOUS COFFEE, 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner, 











THE ELITE OF HAIR TONICS. 


it is Life Biood to the Unhealthy Scalp. 


MADAME MELBA writes :—‘‘ I have tried Javol, and find 
it excellent for the hair.’ 


SS ESPYs > 2 “ SF 5/6, 
3/- & 2- 





Sst 


Entitles bearer to a 2/- flask of JAVOL for 
trial at 1/- on presen‘ation toany Chemist JAVOL SHAM, 
3d. 5 tort} 


—failing him, send P.O. 1/- direct. 6 
JAVOL CO., 25, Budge Row, EC. 
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CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, 
COTTACES, 


HARBROW’S 


ESTIMATES 
FREE 


onunoe, CHAPEL, AND ecHoot b FURNITURE 
EATS, PULPITS, LECTERNS, &c. 
Shipped to any Part of the World. 


IRON BUILDING WORKS, 


Adjoining South Bermondsey Station, 8.€. 








Cccene and cheapgn 
CourT CIRCULAR. 


2s. sad. per dozen. Dinner | Nap 
$ ‘ I. able Cloths, 2 yds. 
sar $. 11! 2 by 3 yd5 58 sad: Kitchen 
lot 4d 
ping 1 Line 


i ow Cases, ‘Real Insh Linen Sheeting, fully be meee cote 
! wide, 18. 11d. per yard. Roller Towelling i 


wir goods have the 


Sain ind I/lua- 
si Ad: — 
ost 

ed I Linens ar 14 Linen Dia i r 
Seracngmagerti eM ng Huckaback Towels, st bgp n 


TABLE Wan LINEN. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., Belfast 
By Appointment to the King and Princess of Wale 
And at 156 to 170, Regent Street, London. 
N.B.—All Inquiries for Samples and al! Letter Orders to be sent to Belfast. 
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Always Reliable. -——" 
The Most Fastidious Enjoy 


M°CALLS 


PAYSANDU 
|]ox TONGUES. 


Appetising. 
Always Ready: 





Delicious. 








pon, E.C. 











